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For the Miscellany. 


EXTERNAL OBJECTS—SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Taz Godlike influence of knowledge on 
our fallen race—its benevolent desigu—its 
tendeney to elevate the human mind above 
sublunary objects ! are all weighty consider- 
ations, why, we should be active in gather- 
ing the priceless gems of knowledge from 
every source that the benevolent Creator has 
placed in the grasp of our tardy minds. 

The great “ First Cause’? has formed the 
objects of His care in two great depart- 
ments— the material and intellectual uni- 
verses—which have as intimate connection 
asmindand body. It either of these de- 
partments were blotted out of existence, the 
other would be a blank, possessing no har- 
mony of itself. 

It appears that mind is of the first impor- 
‘ance, matter being subordinate to its ac- 
tion; and that the mind might have an un- 
interrupted source of communion with ex- 
ternal objects, the Creator has formed man 
with five senses, as links that connect him 
With the external world, through which he 
receives his knowledge, of the material uni- 
verse, Beyond the grasp of these senses, 
may exist myriads of objects concerning 
which we have no idea; from the fact, we 
have no sense to bring them to our knowl- 
edge. Buthe who will allow his mind to 
feast on these sources of improvement,which 
ve within its reach, will find nature teem- 
ing With objects that will please and instruct 


him. It argues not, because in days fled, 
when men lifted their visions from terrestri- 
al objects, to the vault of heaven, to view 
the orbs as they wheeled their futed round, 
that their minds were mantled in brutish 
stupor; that there are not connected with the 
celestial scenery, sources of knowledge from 
which the most gigantic intellect may in all 
ages add to their endowments, or that there 
are not myriads of objects in the vast do- 
mains of space, that would greatly increase 
human wisdom, had we instruments through 
which we could communicate with them, 
which now exist far beyond the ken of the 
most powerful telescopes ; although the 
mind might drink in knowledge for ages, 
were it permitted to remain among these 
heavenly oases. But if the transition is not 
too great, we will return to our planet, and 
see whether it will not bea source of know- 
edge should we make an excursion with the 
Geologist. 

As faz as the surface of the earth is laid 
open to our view, by rivers, ravines, mines, 
earthquakes, volcanoes, &c., we find it com- 





posed of a multitude of strong mnasses, some 
simple, others compound. But as we leave 
these alluvial deposits in our researches, we 
come in contact with the diluvial, where 
we perceive the authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures from effect. Still descending we are 
compelled to acknowledge an Architect, for 
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each stratum declares to us Him who is in- { we see him cut down, as a : flower, in 


ali } We | 
visible. But as we approximate nearer the} bloom and beauty. And how deep and jp. 


center of the earth it becomes hotter until it| serutable are the ways of Providence, whey 
is burninglava. But let us return,and spend | a man, imbued with so high an order of ¢; I. 
a passing moment in the contemplation of} ent, and promising 80 much of usefulecs s 
the mechanism of our ows forms, and see if|the church of Christ, falls by a pre: 

it will not be a source of knowledge, while | death, into the darkness of the tumb. 

we behold the goodness and skill of the Cre- 
ator, in the arrangement of the muscles, arte- 
ries, veins, &e., all of which declare His wis- 


“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform. 
He plants his footsteps on the sea, 
dom. And rides upon the storm.” 
As the young lady sports over hill and 


Tuomas Spencer, was born at Hert‘: 
dale, culling flowers on account of their beau- , dines 


England, January 21, 1791, of poor () 


( 


ty; let her know that emotions of a higher 
order may be excited, by the analysis of 
these flowers; placing them in their proper 


respectable parents. His faiher, a) 
humble in life, was one of those pious, 
. é cious, strong-minded men, who hoy: 
genus and species. We should, as far as a oe ae ae Se 
; condition of society, in which fortun 


vasible, make all things within our grasp| . ae 
Ps . § grasy signs thema place. His piety was exemp:. 


sources of improvement. Let us be students 
then of the whistling wind in its busy flight, 
of the liquid element in its mission of mer- 
cy. Ina word, let nature, animate and in- 
animate, be our instructors. 

Karamazoo, Feb. 13, 1852. 


ry, and his good sense ever displayed 
in his conduct towards his children, by: 
pecially towards his hopeful son, T! 

At the age of five, Thomas suffered 1) 
est misfortune that can befal a chi 
loss of a kind and affectionate n 
Though so young when this calamity | 
him, yet it inflicted a lasting wound 
REV. THOMAS SPENCER. his heart, and imparted a general ton: 
riousness to his early life. 

BY MOSES TYLER. Thomas, at this time, being sent to the 


town school, engaged heartily in its | 


For the Miscellany. 


Ort Geniur early quits the sod, 
Impatient of a robe of clay, 

£preads the light pintons, spurns the clod, His amiable and gentle deportme: ta 
And smiles and soars, and steals away. ed for him the affection and 


and his success corresponded with Lis 


—Collyer.) | teachers, and won for him the envial! 
O nate, ingentnm Inctum ne quoere tuorum, of “good boy.” His mem ry was quick 
Ostendent terris huue tantum fata, neque ultra and retentive, and he outstripped his sc! ol 
i 


Esse sinent. e : P 
7 mates, with the uimost ease. His desire i 


Born pleasant and sad is the part of him, | knowledge was early visible, and a) 
who contemplates the brief carcer and | in his infancy, the questious asked his fath 
mournful death of a man like Spencer. As] er, chiefly upon religious subje ts, were tt 
the life and death of “the wondrous boy” | ly surprising. While a schoo!-boy he: be- 
Chatterton, excite the feelings of amazement | came passionately fond of novels, liso 
and gloom, so the recollection of the bril-| adventures, &c.. which he eagerly © ad ia 
Hiant course and early death of Thomas | large numbers. He preferred retireniat" 
Spencer, has ever elicited the tenderest sym- | play, and reading, to the sports of his ie 
pathios and most ardent grief. It is pleas- | lows. But his excessive levity 1 di wit, fed 
ing to dwell upon his successes—it is with | by his constant reading, were freque tly : 
a 


astonishment we think of his genius and in-| ercised to the infinite amusement of be 
tallect ; but with the mos: poignant grief do ' school-mates. Early too, the stiong bias 0 
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De see? ee? ae oe si ara Th ndaw . ° 
bis mind towards the Christian ministry was | Messrs. Worwood & Thodey, glovers, in the 


disclosed by his making inquiries with regard 
toit. His pulpit talents were often spent up- 
on little audiences, which his father’s house 
afforded. When, mounted on a stool he 
performed the ceremonies which he had wit- 
nessed at church, with immense gusto and 
dignity. For this, he obtained quite a no- 
toriety, and in his visits through the neigh- 
borhood he was always called upon to 
P a 
articulate, generally complied! He was re- 
garded by allasa ministerial prodigy—‘“a 


reach, and though, as yet, be could scarcely 


parson in embryo!” 
When about the age of 12, the Rev. E. 


White, pastor Independent Church at Hert- 
ford, gave him much valuable instruction in 
Latin. Mr. White, however, soon removing 
to Chester, Thomas was deprived of his kind 


and useful aid. But his father, although | 


himsell poor, and needing his services at 
home, with a spirit which cannot be too 
highly commended, determined to give him 
the very best advautages which the town- 
school affurded. He entered this school with 
his usual zeal aud success, But while pro- 
gressing very rapidly, and pleesantly to 
himself, the state of his father’s business be- 


Poultry. Here, his genuine modesty, amia- 
ble disposition, and strict deportment won 
for him the confidence and esteem of his 
employers, and many marks of kindness 
were shown him, which had never been en- 
jeyed by any of his predecessors, Though 
|his mind inclined another way, be made 
himself as comfortable and happy as cirenm- 
stances would permit. To his joy, he soon 
found that his hopes were not always to re- 
main unanswered. The fondness for study 

which from his youth up, he had entertain- 
ed, was not always to be unsatisfied. For 
in the course of four months from his en- 

tering the employ of Messrs. Worwood & 





Thodey, circumstances transpired of such a 
| nature, as to render his services no longer 
| necessary, and he returned from the business 
and bustle of London, to the quiet retire- 
ment of Hertford, 

While in London, he had been introduced 
to the notice of Thomas Wilson, Esq., Trea- 
surer of the Academy for Educating Young 
Men for the Ministry, Mr. Wilson was fa- 
vorably impressed wiih the talents and pie- 
ty of young Spencer, and encouraged him 
| to direct his attention towards the winistry. 





camestch that he was necessarily and re-| When, therefore, Spencer left Messrs. Wor- 


luctantly removed from school, 


This was a heavy stroke to the ambitious | 


and successful student. Hard wasit for him 
to bow to the rigid hand of fortune—for he 


| wood & "Thodey, Mr Wilson sent for him ; 
the result of which was, that in January, 
1806, be entered the family of Rev. Wiiliam 
Hordle, of Harwich, preparatory to his en- 


loved studies—he feasted upon his books.— | trance to the Hoxton Academy. 


To be compelled from morning till vight to 
engage in monotonous drudgery—in twist- 
ing of worsted, for that was his employment | 
—where his mind, if in its own accord 
would dwell upon his neglected books, is a 
lot which no one can appreciate, who has 
uot experienced. But he bowed resignedly 
to the apparent will of Providence, though 
tuxiously awailing a return to the congenial 
senes of the school-room., 

No door, however, seemed opened to him. 
No longed-for answers to his cherished hopes 
cane. Months passed on—and when the 
business of bis father relaxed, being still 
tnable to bear the expenses of a school, he 


dut without entering into a paticular de- 


tail of the circumstances of his residence at 


Harwich, we see enough in this view of his 
boyhood and youth, thus briefly and very 
imperfectly sketched ; to form some opin- 
ion of his amiable character, rising amid the 
most formidable obstacles, tu the notice of 
the great and the good. He had many of 
those lovely traits which distinguished John 
the beloved Disciple,and Philip Melanctho: > 
the friend and associate of Luther. He com- 
bined strength of character with a disposi- 
tion as mild as the setting sun, or the soft 
breezes of a summer evening. Brought up 
in the society of rustics, associating with 





¥a3 sent to Loudon, as an apprentice to 


the inmates of a shop, he was as affable and 
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polite as though enjoying the advantages of | name and fame spread rapidly thro ‘ae oe 
wealth and a refined community. And | rural districts, and he received fro - all quar 
when we view his whole character, so love-| ters, invitations to preach. All classes ss 
ly, so interesting, so aspiring, the warm | desire to hear the subject of so much re. 
glow of affection kindles in our breasts, and| mark. Crowds of men, women, an) 19. 
sadly we anticipate the stroke that is to | dren—of grey-headed sires, of aged tngrpy. 
prostrate and to slay, justas bright hopesand | and of his old school-mates—crowide, \s, 
lofty anticipations of usefulness are expand- | churches, wherever he preaclied. An y) 
ing into solid reality, The pen that attempts | houses would not hold his auditors, he jny;. 
to paint the lovely qualities of Thomas | ted them out into the open fields, and 4) 2 
Spencer, is guided by a steadier and more! beneath the broad canopy of heayen, ; 
experienced hand than mine, if it can re- claimed the words of Life. 
frain from such digressions as these. For All were struck with astonishment ang 
when we contemplate a man of this stamp, | @4miration at his wonderful powers, ani 
his manly soul, his vigorous intellect, his hung, in breathless attention on his w, 
sincere piety, and his untimely fate, invol- Such was the success which atten I 


untarily we indulge in expressions of admir- first efforts of Thomas Spencer; which » 
ation and grief. seem an exaggeration of the truth, wer } 


But to return to the narrative. Under| not confirmed by the best authority. A0j 
the judicious instruction of Mr. Hordle, he | for a boy of 16, they are perhaps withox: 4 
made farther progress in the Latin and com- | parallel in the annals of pulpit clogyon.— 
menced the study of the Hebrew. With | Vacation over, he burried back to Hoy 
the sacred language he was much pleased— | commenced bis studies again with 2! 
and asa specimen of his industry and per-| seemed not to be elated with vanity st}! 
severance, he drew up an abridgemeuvt of! uncommon success. We hear little of 
Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon, of which two! preaching, till the December vacatio: 
copies, in a fair and legible hand have been | would be impossible in a short article, lov: 
preserved. Here, also, he became acquaint- | ever pleasant it might be, to sketeh mint 
ed with Moral Philosophy, the Lectures of; ly the brilliant success which atten 
Doddridge, the Essays of Locke, and the | pathway while in the Academy, and aie 
best classic authors of Britain and Ancient | he had passed out from its walls. He p: 
Rome. ed in London, Cambridge, and the pri 

On the 7th of January, 1807, at the age of| places around. The most earnest aul fu 
sixteen, after a strict caaeaaticn, which he tering invitations for settlement, now came 
triumphantly sustained, he was admitted a pouring in upon him from all directions—- 
student of Hoxton Academy, and. immedi- | Churches vied with each other, and very s- 
ately entered upon its labors. It is need- prudently, for his services. Imprudent if 
less to say that at this place his accustomed decidedly wrong is it, for churches! 
success attended him. In the June vacation | t) such lengths, as is frequently done. F 
he returned to Hertford, and during his stay, | the usefulness of a minister of Christ de 
preached his first sermon in public, at the pends very much upon his humility. Pu 
small town of Collin’s End, from 1 John, 1; amid all this din of adulation and applue 
7. His audience consisted of about thirty | pefore which so many have fallen, Spent 
of the simple rustics, who might be suppos- relying upon a stronger arm than Lis p* 
ed to compuse such a congregation. But we! ved his simplicity and humble beatit- 
are told that the audience had sufficient Pet! te seemed like the old Castilian vetew 
ception to discover the extraordinary talents whom gold nor silver could corrupt 1 
of the youthful parson. They were decid- whispered praises and promises % 
edly pleased and much astonished at the ef-| 4 gor servi ce, when praises were vp a 
fort, and as the report of it went abroad, his lips, he was accustomed to wait till the om 











































cagation bad passed on, and then, private- 
ly and alone, retire to his secluded cham- 
a? the year 1811, at the age of twenty, 
Mr. Spencer accepted an invitation for set- 
tlement from Newington Chapel, Liverpool, 
and on the 3d of February entered upon his 
pastoral duties. An uncommon attention 
was aroused in Liverpool, and the Chapel 
was found incapable of holding the listeners 
who thronged it from Sabbath to Sabbath. 
Accordingly arrangements were made for 
building a larger one, forthwith, and on the 
15th of April Mr. Spencer laid the corner 
stove, in the presence of an immense com- 
pany—computed to have consisted of 6000 
persons. He grew in favor and usefulness 
daily. Fruits of his labors began early to 
appear. But as summer draws on, we ap- 
proach the sad end of Thomas Spencer—the 
closing up of all his labors, successes and 


honors. . 
Sunday, August 4, was a memorable 


day to him—an earnest of that eternal Sab- 
bath, so soon to dawn upon him! Mr. 
Spencer preached with unusual power,seem- 
ed to be happy and contented ; and was an- 
ticipating a long life of usefulness. Monday 
morning, he remarked that it was his inten- 
tion to bathe that day. About 11 A. M.,, 
one of the family entered the room, and 
told him that it was time for him to go, as 
the water would soon be high. Mr. S. im- 
mediately rose, and left for the sea-shore, 
unaccompanied. Withalight and bounding 
step he passed through the intervening fields. 
He found a retired place just above the Her- 
culanean Potteries. and when undressed, 
walked towards the water and spoke to a 
man by the name of Potter, who also was 
bathing, and who directed him how to en- 
ter. “Potter plunged in first, and when he 
next saw Mr. Spencer, he was swimming 
within his depth, but soon afterwards the 
tide swept him round a rough, projecting 
tock, where the water was from six to seven 

feet deep. Potter, who himself,was an expert 

swimmer, soon found the current drawing 

him around the same rock ; but he immedi- 
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when he looked about for Mr. Spencer, and 
not seeing him, was much alarmed. At 
length, after the lapse of a minute or two, 
he saw his head floating above the surface 
of the water. Potter could not tell whether 
he was amusing himself or drowning. He, 
however, cried out to him, but receiving no 
answer, plunged in again and swam to the 
rock, in order to render him assistance—but 
found it impossible—Mr. Spencer had sunk 
in seven feet of water, and the currents were 
remarkably strong.’ 

The alarm was given. Friends in anxie- 
ty and fear hurried to the shore. The speed- 
iest and most efficacious medical aid was 
brought, but all to no purpose—the spirit 
had fled. No restorative could call it back 
to life. And— 

“ There, 
Lifeless and beautiful he lay,” 


on the damp beach, while the breezes waft- 
ed across the Irish Sea, sang a mournful re- 
quiem. 

Thus Spencer,—the lovely, the eloquent, 
the pious—was without a single premoni- 
tion, hurried from the scenes of life. It 
would be difficult to conceive the intense 
grief and anguish which pervaded all class- 
es of the community on that melancholy 
day. The remark passed from lip to lip, 
with the rapidity of lightning, that Spencer 
was drowned ! 

The citizens of Liverpool—to whom the 


youth was most dear—literally wept and 
sobbed over the news. Demonstrations of 
grief were everywhere visible. And every 
tribute of honor and respect, which wealth, 
or rank, or gratitude, or grief could bestow, 
were shown at his funeral, which occurred 
on the 13th of August, 1811. At the time 
of his death, he was twenty years and six 
months old. 

Such is the frailty of human life. So pass 
away mortals, “In the morning they are 
are like grass that groweth up, in the even- 
ing they are cut down,”’ And such was the 
eareer of Spencer. Like the brilliant comet 
that appears in the horizon, astonishes the 
world with its lustre, and disappcars in the 





uely, with difficulty, swam to the shore— 


hades of oblivion. 
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dark sky, the raging storm, the waves daa. 
ing wildly over the rocks, and threate:;, 


THE TREMBLING EYELID. 
every moment to swallow up the by) : 
aliens vessel, and the half-frozen beings who m tine 
tained their icy-hold on life, lost to yeas, 
and duty,or fighting fiercely ‘with each , 

Some lay in disgusting stupidity,others yj, 
fiery faces blasphemed Gad. Some, in toy. 
porary delirium, fancied themselves jy p.) 


Ir was the day before Christmas, in the 
year 1778, that during our war of Revolu- 
tion an armed vessel sailed out of the port 
of Boston. She was strongly built, and 
carried 20 guns, with a well appointed crew 
of more than 100 men, and provisions for a 
cruise of six months. As she spread her 
broad white sales, and steered from the har- 
bor with a fair. fresh breeze, she made a no- 
ble appearance. Many throbbing hearts 
breathed a blessing on her voyage, for she 
bore a company of as bold and skilful sea- 
men as ever dared the perils of the deep.— ious. them ty the hands that wero. ma 
But soon the north wind blew, and brought mies 
a heavy storm into the bay. The night} 4 fow, whose worst passions were 
proved dark, and they came to anchor near} oq by alcohol toa fiend-like fury, inal 
the harbor of Plymouth, with difficulty.— | 94 or wounded those who came in th 
The strong wind had became a storm, and making shricks of defiance, and t\cir 
the storm a hurricane. were heard above the roar of the ten) 

Snow fell, aud the storm was terribly se- Intemperance never displayed itsel! iv jo 
vere. The vessel was driven from her moor- | distressing attitudes. Death soon bg 
ings, and struck on a reef of rocks. She} his work. The miserable creatures {ll dod 
began to fill with water, and they were every hour upon the deck, being frozen sf 
obliged to cut away her masts. The seal and hard. Each corpse, as it became bre 
rose above the main deck, sweeping over it | Jess, was laid upon the heap of dead, tat 
at every surge. They made every exertion | more space might be left for the survivs 
that courage could prompt, or hardihood en- | Those who drank most freely were t! 
dure. But so fearful were the wind and | to perish. 
cold, that the stoutest man was not ableto| On the third day after these horrors the 
strike more than two blows in cutting away | inhabitants of Plymouth, after makir 
the mast, without being relieved by another. | ineffectual attempts, reached the wre:s 
The wretched people thronged together upon | without danger. What a melanelily + 
the quarter-deck, which was crowded al-}tacle! Lifeless bodies stiffened 1 | 
most to suffocation. They were exhausted | fyrm that suffering could devise. Mevy 
with toil and suffering, and could obtain | jp a vast pile. Others sat with their lewd 
neither food nor fresh water. They were reclining on their knees; others gry 
all covered by the deep sea, when the vessel | the jce-covered ropes , some in a pos! 
became a wreck. defence, like the dying gladiator; 0 

But, unfortunately, the crew got access to} with hands held up to heaven, as if de} 
ardent spirits,and many of them drank to| cating their fate. 
intoxication. Insubordination, mutiny, and} Orders were given to search car estly fi 
madness ensued. The officers remained| every mark or sign of life. Ove by" 
clear-minded, but lost, all authority over the distinguished amid the mass of dead 
erew, who raved about them. A more fear-| by the trembling of ove of his eyé 
ful scene can scarcely be imagined. The ' The poor survivors were kindly receive! * 


aces, surrounded by luxury, and brys:)!y 
abused the servants, who they suppose, Pt 
fused to do their biddings Others, hog 
were, who, amid the beating of that 

tempest, believed themselves in the }; 
that they never more must see ; and wis) 
hollow reproachful voices, besought | 

and wondered why water was withhelJ 





























to the houses of the people of Plymouth, 
and every effort used for their restoration. — 
The captain, lieutenant, and a few others 
who had abstained from the use of ardent 
spirits survived. The remainder were buried, 
«ome in separate graves, and others in a 
large pit, whose hollow is still to be seen on 
the south-west side of the burial ground at 
Plymouth, 

The faneral obsequies were most solemn. 
When the clergyman who was to perform 
the last service, first entered, and saw more 
than seventy dead bodies, some fixing upon 
him their stony eyes,and others stiffened in 
the expression of their last mortal agony, he 
was 80 affected as to faint. 

Some were brought on shore alive, and re- 
ceived every attention, but survived only a 
short time, Others were restored after a 
long sickness, but with their limbs so in- 


jured by the frost as to become cripples for | 


lif In a village, at some distance from 
Plymouth, a widowed mother, with her 
danghter,were constantly attending a couch, 
on which lay a sufferer. It was the boy 
whose trembling eyelid attracted the notice 
of pity as he lay among the dead. 


“Mother,” he said, in a feeble tone, “God 
bless you for having taught me to avoid ar- 
dent spirits. It was this that saved me. After 
those around grew intoxicated, I had enough 
todo to protect myself from them. Some 
attacked and dared me to fight. Others 
pressed the poisonous draught to my lips, 
and made me drink, My lips and throat 
were parched with thirst. But I knew, if I 
drauk with them, I must loose my reason 
as they did, and perhaps, like them, blas- 
pheme my Maker. 

One by one of them died, those poor in- 
furiated wretches. Their shrieks and groans 
aillseem to ringin my ears. It was in 
vain that the captain and other officers, and 
a few good men, warned them of what 
would ensue, if they thus continued to 
drink, and tried every method in their power 
restore them to order. They still fed up- 
on the intoxicating liquor. They grew de- 
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“ Dear mother, our sufferings fom banger 

and cold you cannot imagine. After my 
feet were frozen, but before I lost the use of 
my hands, I discovered a box among the 
fragments of the wreck, far under water. I 
tviled with a rope to draw it up; but my 
strength was not sufficient. A comrade,who 
was still able to move a little, assisted me- 
Atilength it came within our reach. We 
hoped that it might contain bread, and took 
courage, Uniting our strength, we burst it 
open. It contained only a few bottles of 
olive oil, yet we give God thanks; for we 
found that by occasionally moistening our 
lips with it, and swallowing alittle, it allay- 
ed the guawing, burning pain in the stom- 
ach. Then my comrade died; and I soon 
laid beside him as one dead, sur:ounded by 
Corpses, 

“Presently, the violence of the tem-est 
that had so long raged, subsided; and I 
heard quick footsteps and strange voices a- 
mid the wreck where we lay. They were 
the blessed people of Plymouth, who had 
dared every danger to save us. They lifted 
in their arms and wrapped in blankets al 
who could speak. Then they earnestly 
sought all who could move. But every 
drunkard was among the dead. And I was 
so exhausted with toil, and suffering, and 
cold, that 1 could not stretch a hand to my 
deliverers. They passed me by again and 
again. 

They carried the living tothe boat. 1 
feared that I was left behind. Then I pray- 
ed earnestly in my heart, ‘O Lord, for the 
sake of my widowed mother, for the sake of 
my dearest sister, save me!’ Methought 
the last man had go.e, and I besought the 
Redeemer to receive my spirit. But I felt 
a warm breath on my cheek. I strained 
every nerve. My whole soul strove and 
shuddered within me. My body was immo- 
vable as marble. Then a loud voice said— 
‘Come back, snd help me out with this poor 
lad. Oneof his eyelids trembles—he lives!* 
Oh the music of that sweet voice to me!— 
The trembling eyelid, the prayer to God, 
and your lessons of temperance, my mother 





linious—they died in heaps. 


saved me!’’ 
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Then the loving sister embraced him with 
tears, and the mother said : “ Praised be to 
Him, who hath spared my son to be the 
comfort of my old age |”? 





For the Miscellany 
THE ALPINE HORN. 


BY T. D, WILKINS. 


“When the last rays ofthe sun gild the summit 
of the Alps, the shepherd who inhabits the highest 
peak of these mountains, takes his horn and cries 
‘Praised be the Lord;” as soon as the neighboring 
shepherds hear him, they leave their huts and re- 
peat the same words. The sounds are prolonged 
many minutes, while the echoes of the mountain 
grotices and rocks repeat the name of God. Imag- 
ination cannot picture anything more solemn or sub- 
lime than such a scene. During the silence that 
succeeds, the shepherds bend their knees, pray in the 
oj en xir, and then retive to rest."—Eztract from a 
Modern Traveller. 


With golden beams the God of Day, 
Declining to his rest: 

Fxr, where the clouds of purple lay, 
He sinks into the West. 

His rays are brightly shiuing now, 
On exch high crest of snow, 

Upon each Alpine monarch’s brow, 
And glancing far below. 


But what sound breaks upon my ear 
When all is calm and still? 

What sound disturbs the quiet here, 
And echoes down each hill? 

“Praised be the Lord,” the voice bounds out, 
From mountain top so high, 

It seems as if that welcome shout 
Descended from the sky. 


“Praised be the Lord,” from every peak, 
Each shepherd does proclaim; 

“Praised be the Lord,” e’en the stones speak 
The glory of his name. 

“Praised be the Lord,” the echoes join, 
From every grot and dale, 

A thousand voices now combine, 
From every hill and vale. 


“Praised be the Lord; through all the day 
His mercies to us given, 

Protection for our homes we pray, 
Oh! grant it, gracious hegven. 

Preserve us from each dread alarm, 
Beneath the shades of night, 

From our dear homes ward off all harm, 
Until the morning's light.” 





a 


*Tis thus the humble mountaineer 
Pours forth his heartfelt prayer, 

And does not God his accents hear? 
And guard his dear ones there? 

“Praised be the Lord” he says; and goes 
Confiding to his rest. 

He fears not now the dashing snows, 
“God always does the best.” 
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EDUCATION OF WOMAN, 


ADDRESS BY MRS. E. S. SEAGER, 
Late Principal of the Female Departye 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 


( Continued.) 

It used to be objected to the education of 
women, that they would be neglectful] gf 
their proper duties, vain and pedantic if they 
acquired learning; but since knowledee ju 
become more general amongst them, and » 
very disastrous results have followed, his 
feeling has abated; and it may not seem xe. 
cessary now, to vindicate educated wone 
from this aspersion; but the old prejudice 
still lurks in minds that ought to be ashay. 
ed to harbor it. It is still too absurd tobe 
reasoned upon, and, as an objection, the a- 
swer is so trite and common, and has lee 
urged sv often, that one might be almos 
loath to repeat it—Make female leaming 
common, aud it ceases to be a source of dis 
tinction and a subject of pride. No woua 
would think of being vain of aequirenest, 
which were common to others in similar 
cumstances and position in life, avy more 
than one of earth’s inhabitants woull te 
vain of flying through space at the miteo 
seventy thousand miles an hour, when evey 
body else and every thing else on the eats 
surface are moving on with the same vel 
ty; but if he finds he is going onward wiie 
all around is standing still, the case is ate 
ed. But in any case, pedantry is not excl 
sively afemale vice. If learning begets eo 
ceit, vanity and pedantry in one sex, doe 
not in the other also? and to “talk likes 
book” is equally excruciating in either 
True, pedantry never appears more ride 
jous than when associated with female »% 
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pers, nor can anything sit more awkward 
than pedantry upon woman. We laugh at 
Moliere’s ludicrous exhibitions in the Fem- 
mes Savantes, or the learned ladies, who 
dismissed their female domestic because she 
jid not understand the delicacies of French 
orammar, and turned away their lackey, not 
for dropping and ruining a chair of exqui- 
site workmanship, but because “he did rot 


know the consequences of any departure 


from the centre of gravity.” But we should 
not exclude conceit, though we abjure learn- 


ing. The ignorant conceitedness of the 
young lady who, when asked what impres- 
den Niagara Falls made upon her mind, an- 
gwered, that she had never seen the Falls 
but she had always heard them very highly 
spoken of, is quite as ludicrous as the learn- 
el pedantry of the Femmes Savantes ridi- 
euled so successfully by Moliere. 

Instead of pedantry, which fills one with 
wif, learning may give to woman grace and 
loveliness to adorn and enliven social life — 
It requires the exercise of taste and intelli- 
gence to make the fireside as rich in intellec- 
tual associations, as it is fruitful in its minis- 
trations to physical comfort. The intellects 
about the fireside must have something to 
feed upon besides family and household top- 
ics—a vile “prison diet,’’ on which the affec- 
tions starve. 

The brilliant, but bitter irony which many 
mea of genius have lent themselves to throw 
upou female learning, has had its full effect. 
The affectation of /earning, is a common 
theme for satire, but among women, the af- 
feciation of ignorance is by no means un- 
common. Many women have suffered them- 
wlves to be fairly laughed out of their wits, 
and have, on any occasion where they tho’t 
the possession of knowledge would expose 
them to ridicule, affected ignorance on sub- 
jets with which they were well acquaiuted, 
“The world’s dread laugh,’ which, it is said, 
even the firm philosopher is scarcely able to 
worn, i8 not to be scorned by woman, in 
vhose mind the approbation of the world 
on occupies the place that conscience a- 
lone should claim, | 








Macaulay affirms, in his account of Lord 
Bacon’s mother, that all men of sense wish 
to see women highly educated. But Macau- 
lay could not ignore the fact, that many men 
of sense and genius regard female learning 
only with affected contempt, or unaffected 
loathing; and that they have actually cho- 
sen matrimonial companions, whose imbecil- 
ity of intellect seemed a recommendation.— 
The wife of Addison was a countess of great 
wealth and beauty, but utterly poverty- 
struck in mental resources; he was forced to 
fly to solitude for peace, or driven to a club 
for intellectual society. He has conferred 
immortality upon her in the Spectator, under 
the name of Oceana. Milton was captivated 
by the personal charms and graceful man- 
ners of a young lady bred up in the affluent 
gayety of fashionable life. After their mar- 
riage she could see more charms in the beau 
or man of fashion, than in her husband, tho’ 
the “mighty orb of song’’—between them 
there was no mental sympathy or intellectu- 
al companionship. She could not partake 
his tastes, reanimate his drooping genius, or 
aid him in those severe studies which so ear- 
ly seared his eyeballs. Matrimony, he says, 
brought to him an unspeakable weariness 
and despair of all sociable delights, which 
turns the blessed ordinance of God into a 
sore evil. After her death, he alludes in pa- 
thetic strains, to the neglect and unkindness 
of his daughters. Poor, and old, and blines 
but with “his garland and singing robes a- 
bout him,’ how touchingly he describes his 
state: 

“Dark in light, 
Exposed to daily fraud, contempt and wrong, 
Within doors or without. Still, as a fool 
In power of others, never in my own, 
Scarce half I seem to live, more dead than half.” 


But these daughters he had condemned to 
the joyless, unappreciating, unimproving ex- 
ercise of reading and exactly pronouncing 
whatever book he thought fit to peruse, in 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, Spanish or 
Italian, but without giving them the know- 
ledge necessary to understand a single one 
ofthem. It is impossible to conceive a more 
joyless, irksome task than that of pronoune- 
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ing hour after hour, words, of whose mean- | licities of men of genius, and it wool 
ing they had not the slightest idea; and | most seem, while reading such collected ; 
when they complained of the wearisomeness | stances of domestic discomiort, thay , 
of it,—I quote his own words, from John- | Wa8 some necessary natural connec; a 
son’s Lives of the Pocts,—he says; “I sent tween great intellectual gifis in }\ aude 
them out to learn some curious and ingeni- and vixenish temper in wives, Py; ; > 
ous sorts of manufactory, proper for women these cases we blame the great mee, 
to know, particularly embroidery ia silver their wives; there wasa perfect wan: jy 1), f 
and gold.” In some collection of the bon | minds, of the qualities for which dheiy jus 
mots of eminent men, I have seen it stated, | bands were distinguished. In every). : 
that whea inquired of why he did not have | where the wife of a literary man has had 
his daughters learu the languages, he an- anything like a corresponding cultiya: if 
swered that, “One tongue was enough for a | intellect, no such unhappy discontents jaye 
woman.” Now, any man capable of such been known. “My poor Zimmerman, yly 
narrow-mindedness and low prejudice, de- | will now understand thee,” exelained. jy 
serves at the hands of the sex, the wretched | her dyiog hour, the noble wife of the gy:\y 
treatment to which, it seems, he was doom- | of Solitude. That exclamation expressed 
ed; and one cavnot fecl much pity for him | free and generous sympathy of the wii 
when he cries out so awfully, so piteously | the intellectual character and pursuits‘) 
for divorce. Yet this was Milton, who, Col-| husband. But the manwho wou! 
eridge says, “as a champion for intellectual ; woman to the lowest departments 0; 
liberty, was so far in advance of his age that companionship, who would assign heya po 
he was dwarfed in the distance,’’ and who | sition at his side, which partakes mores she 
gave to the world a scheme of education | ouse-keeper than the friend, will lok iz 
which was, to use his own words, “far more | Vain to her for that appreciation of | 
large and extensive than hath yet been put |lents, and interest in his pursuits, whic 
in practice.’ But extensive as it was, it did| could produce such devotion. Aud the ve 
not include any but his own sex; it seems! man who, under the false idea tha 
never to have occurred to him, that it was of ; uncongenial to the purely feminiue q 
any importance that the female mind should | of her nature, would discourage in ot! 
be educated. stifle in herself, the cultivation or exhibiion 
Thelearned and pious Hooker carried no- | of the higher intellectual faculties, 's i pit 
thing of the greatness of his mind into his} of fact, only excluding herself fiom te 
choice of a wife. He selected one whom he sphere of action in which she cou! 
thought would be a skilful nurse for his prove the claims of those femiuiue qu 
health, and notable in house-keeping. He! ty respect and usefulness. 
found hera violent, voluble virago, with a} If woman, secure from thie scorn of gens 
tongue sharper than a sword,’* who tyran- | the oppression of power, and the jul gent 
nized over him in life, and in death proved | of popular prejudice, were left to the fr 
traitress to his fame, by giving, for mutila-| exercise of her feelings aud facu!'is be 
tion, his manuscripts, whose value, of course, | productions in every department of ment 
she coukl not appreciate, into the hands of , labor would doubtless retain their fen 
his ecclesiastical adversaries. character. When women have devted 
The wife of Bishop Cooper, in afit of dis- | themselves to literature, they bave 2 
gust at his devoting himself to literary la-| chosen subjects within the sphere of thei 
bors, burnt all his manuscripts, and the|sex. It has often been remarked that 
poor man had te begin and go over again | man could bave produced the poetry i Ms 
the whole work of compiling his Latin Lex- |} Hemans or Joanna Bailic. Female li 
icon. D?’Israeli, in bis Curiosities of Litera- | ture does not yet, it is true, take the v de 
ture, devotes a chapter to the domestic infe-' range. It is not, indeed, the round full bo™ 
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goriously girding the earth, and spanning 
the heavens; It 18 rather like the fragments 
of bows hanging in the mists on the brow of 
Niagara. The genuive prismatic hucs are 

‘nted there which show plainly, in ruby 
gure and golden tints, that there is ashi- 
ning sun, and rain drops to give back his 
rvs. So, in female literature, what the sex 
bas produced, shows plainly “what possibil- 
ities there are”? As yet it is only in the 
walks of poetry and fiction that female ge- 
nius has had any chance to show itself— 
Miss Burvey, Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austin, 
Miss Sedgwick, and many other eminent 
names might be mentioned ag having, in the 
department of fiction, vindicated the right of 
their sex to an honorable share of literary 
renown, and the author of Shirley and Jane 
Eyre will probably be conceded by all to be 
among the greatest of living novelists. In 
poetry female authors have improved the 
literary character of the age, and enriched the 
English language by their contributions — 
There is one honor which our sex may justly 
clam. Our literary productions are almost 
universally distinguished for purity of mor- 
als, and uncorrupted feeling. Female au- 
thors have never sought the dark or degrad- 
ej, cither in subject or sentiment. When a 
wowan has adventured upon the production 
of auything inconsistent with pure morality 
or virgin delicacy, when she has attempted 
to pander to a vicious taste, she has general- 
ly, asin the case of the notorious Mad. Du- 
devant, (Geo. Sand,) adopted at once the 
vue and costume of the other sex. 

In the walks of abtruse learning, women 
have, of necessity, produced little; but a 
glance at the list of lady writers upon science 
ought to remove the prejudice that they are 
of necessity superficial. Mrs. Summerville’s 
Connection of the Physical Sciences, created 
‘sensation at the time it appeared, because 
it was written by a woman, and it retains a 
place among the valuable scientific works of 
the language, because, though it was written 
by a woman, it was written well, 

Ithas often been asserted that woman’s 
intellect is inferior, and we are frequently 
minded that the great geniuses of the race, 


as Homer, Milton, Shakspeare, acon, Watt, 
Mozart, Raphael and the like, lave all be- 
longed to the other sex. Whether the pre- 
vailing opinion of woman’s inferiority of in- 
tellect be correct or not, it isnot our purpose 
here to inquire, though we may be allowed 
to venture our doubts, and permitted to be- 
lieve for ourselves that she possesses an e- 
qual degree of the ethereal fame, though 
smothered by unfavorable circvm-tances— 
The pilgrim that cannot get to Palestine may 
go to Rome, says the old proverb! and woe 
man ought, at least, tobe permitted to learn 
what others have found out, though by her 
own penetration she might never have dis- 
covered it herself. It would seem hard to 
condemn her to one misfortune because she 
labors under another; and to debar her from 
acquiring knowledge, because she has not the 
faculties to enable her to discover new truths, 
or to prohibit her from making the largest 
iruptions into the regions of knowledge, 
because she has never proved her ability to 
make great conquests, or carry away large 
spoils, would not seem a very rational or hu- 
mane proceeding. So few incentives have 
existed to lure woman into the path of 
learning, and so many hindrances to ob- 
struct her course in it, that it ought not to 
be a matter of wonder that she has so rarely 
carried off great prizes. These have been 
secured by the other sex only by long labor 
and protracted effort; indeed, they have cost 
the devotion of a life. “Excellence iu any 
department,”’ says Dr. Johnson, “can be at- 
tained only by the labor of a life-time, it 
cannot be purchased at a lesser price.’— 
When we think of the myriads of men who 
have spent their lives in scientific pursuits, 
,and the few score of women who have even 
entered upon the career, and when they have 
it might seem rather to illustrate “the pur- 
suit of knowledge under di!liculties,’’ than 
with the hope ofinsuring signal success, or 
obtaining great rewards, the wonder will not 
be that women have done so little, but that 
they have accomplished so much. Ifthe ap- 
paratus, libraries, and other appurtenances of 
learning which colleges afford were annihi- 





lated, and at the same time, all the rewards 
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and honors which learning brings were| which it has been the pride of all gov m4 
withdrawn, how many examples would | ments, legislatures and mouarchs to ests!)). 
there be of the acquisition of great know- | enrich andembellish. Except in Py, ee 
ledge, and how long would a course of lib- | am not aware that a female school has boo, 
eral learning be kept up amongst men? Any | founded by the government of aby country 
college, to be deemed worthy the name, | or has received any benefactions fro. the 
must possess a library adequate to every in-| State. Louis XIV., at the urgent soli 
quiry—a museum and laboratory of equal | tion of Madame Maintenon, founded ¢) 
extent, and a course of instruction commen- | stitution of St. Cyr, which was abolisije) 7 
surate to the whole circle of the sciences.— | Napoleon, who afterwards atoned in part he 
Such institutions are deemed indispensable | the wrong he had done to the wore oj 
to give proper opportunities of education to} France, by founding and liberally endowing 
the young men of our country, but no such | the school of Ecouen; which was, in tu ; 
establishments are thought necessary to aid | overthrown by the Bourbons on their rex . 


young women teh same pursuit. | ration. Queey Elizabeth made great «ij. 
ne great obstacle to the extension of &| tions and benefactions to the already richly 


liberal, enlarged system of Female Educa-| ..gowed salvémeltyof Oxford, but sere 
tion, is the prevalence of the feeling that the} , ade any provision for the educatio, , ; : 
two sexes must be educated differently, and | youth of her own sex. Other female sv. 
apart, This is one of those afflicting pieces | reigns have shown like inconsistency in 
of absurdity which escape animadversion, | oir benefactions. ; 
because custom and fashion have so long 
thrown over it their sanction, I am aware 
that I am here treading on delicate ground. 
One must be careful in treating of long 
cherished prejudices, but common sense is of 
universal application, and I see no reason 
why it should not be brought to bear upon 
this question in the business of edueation.— 
Common sense certainly demands that the 
two sexes be allowed to pluck fruit together 
from the tree of knowledge, without appre- 
hension thatthe youth of one sex will be 
less vigorous and manly, or the other less 
delicate and lovely. As the case now stands 
all the old foundations of learning are occu- 
pied by colleges and universities for the 
eatogent atthe aoe se " rer ward from Pindar. But it was hard for a Grek 
counted almost sacrilegious to admit a fe- 


male student within their precincts. woman to secure at once, the reputa ica ' 
Why should all the literary resources of learning and virtue. Dr. Good pomarks Os 
the state,—why should the munificence of “in Athens, the social system was 51 hit ui, 
rulers and legislators be poured out for the | 2™0ng the female sex, none but those of 
ample, the profuse endowment of institutions knowledged looseness of character, had aa 
for the benefit of one sex, from all the privi- | opportunity of even becoming aequ inted 
leges of which the other are excluded? I with the general literature, or the ht uy 
know not that any monarch or legislature characters of their own times; whence, with 
has ever founded an institution for the pro- | 4 singular subversion of the very prucp® 
motion of Female Education, in any way of their system of ethics, such po" . 
comparable to the colleges and universities often noticed, and even visited by pliss 


The prejudice which shuts woman from 4!) 
the highest institutions of learning, is a 
old one. It excluded her from the Gy 
schools. It is recorded in the history of 
philosophy, that certain women diszus 
themselves in male attire, and went to the 
academy to listen to the discourses of ! 
The desire for knowledge must have | 
strong, which would impel a woman to pat 
herself in so false a position. But ther: werw 
in Greece, many instances of women, w) 
in spite of the restraints imposed on they, 
distinguished themselves by their lean 
History has preserved the names of Sap», 
Aspasia, and Corinna, the Theban poe 
who five times carried off the poetic pr 
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jars and moralists.” Lady Morgan says, 
«Jt was the early and fatal mistake of Greek 
Jegislation, under the impression of Asiatic 
influence, to fear the development of the 
mind of woman, and to make ignorance of 
mind the guarantee of chastity—to separate 
rirtue from the graces, and deprive modesty 
of the attractions which rendered even vice 
fascinating.’ With all the boasted learning 
of Athens, the education of the Athenian fe- 
males must have been very limited. In the 
widdle ranks of life, we are told that they 
were seldom taught anything but to read, 
write, sew, and prepare wool for clothing; 
whilein the higher ranks, where they were 
educated with great refinement, they were 
taught embroidery, and instructed to take 
part in the public festivals, and the religious 
ceremonies of the country—such as the pub- 
lic dances, and singing hymns to the gods 
Upon this point, however, no expense was 
deemed too costly, that could endow them 
with the requisite arts of modulating their 
voices, and regulating their steps,—no pains 
or sacrifice too extravagant that could bes- 
tow upon them elegance of shape, or grace- 
fulness of motion. In Female Education, 
as in philosophy, the Grecks have been, it 
wems, theexample and teachers of the civ- 
ilized world. In philosophy, the Greeks are 
uid to have taught the Romans, and the Ro- 
mans the rest of mankind; and from the 
days of the Greek republics to our own, ac- 
complishments have been much more in 
vogue amongst women, than learning. 


Ihave often thought, that in all the va- 
rious courses of literary labor. it was a mat- 
ter of some surprise that no history of the 
progress of Female Learning had ever been 
attempted; but I know not where the mate- 
tials of such a work can be found. We can 
bot, from the historians of any age, learn 
auything definite in regard to the position 
of woman, or the state of Female Education 
in the times of which they write; though it 
is evident that such knowledge is necessary, 
ifwe would form correct or just notions of 
the condition and character of any age or any 
people, or get a proper understanding, even 





of political events. But all historians turn, 
it would seem, with a very complacent dis- 
dain from any consideration of the subject; 
so that all we know of it, we must gather 
from the incidental allusions, anecdotes or 
disclosures of the vriters of memoirs, occa- 
sional papers in the periodical essayists, or 
incidental allusions in the satirical poets — 
From these scanty materials we may glean 
sufficient information to assure us, that in 
the great changes which have swept over 
the intellectual world within a few past cen- 
turies, in nothing is the change greater than 
in the increased favor with which, in all Pro- 
testant countries, Female Learning is regard- 
ed. Hallam passes over ages in his History 
of Literature, without the mention of a sin- 
gle woman, except Helvise, as the corres- 
pondent of Abelard, and a notice of the ex- 
istence of a letter purporting to be written 
by a woman, and he very significantly re- 
marks that the badness of the grammar would 
seem to indicate that it was. In accounting 
for the tardy sale of Paradise Lost, Johnson 
remarks, that women in thosedays did not 
aspire to literature; few, he says, could even 
read. Steele, in one of the papers of the 
Guardian, rewarks that he has often won- 
dered that learning had never been thought 
a proper ingredient in the education of wo- 
men, Since they have the same improvable 
minds as the male part of the species, why 
should they not be cultivated by the same 
method? Why should reason, he asks, be 
left to itself in one of the sexes, and caltiva- 
ted with so much care in the other? Sou- 
they, in his autobiography, in speaking of 
the acquirements of his mother, says, Female 
Education was not much regarded in her 
girlhood. The ladies who kept boarding 
schools in those times, did not think it ne- 
cessary to possess any other knowledge 
themselves, than drawing and ornamental 
needle-work. Within the last century, a 
distinguished literary character asserted that 
“Chemistry enough to know how to keep 
the pot boiling, and geography enough to 
know the location of the different rooms in 
her house, was learning enough for a wo- 
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man;” but in these practical times, and es- 
pecially in our own country, it has been 
found that learning even, may be made to 
promote household good,—that the homelier 
duties of the social system are quite as well 
performed where female intellect is most 
highly cultivated—that all social and domes- 
tic comforts have been increasing in propor- 
tion as the education of woman has become 
a matter of consideration. The superior in- 
tellectual cultivation of the women ef our 
country, has been a theme of remark for 
travelers, and many of them have spoken 
with admiration of our system of female in- 
struction, which, imperfect as it confessedly 
is, is superior to that of any European coun- 
try. 
In the establishment of civil liberty, cir- 
cumstances forced the Americans to create 
for themselves new forms of political exist- 
ence. It would have been well if this inde- 
pendent action had been carried into social 
life,—into our literature, and into our lite- 
rary institutions; but here we have never es- 
caped from the imitative. Our schools and 
our social code have been formed upon Eu- 
ropean models. But what suits European 
society, with its fixed forms, its aristocratic 
and plebian classes, is no way adapted to 
the character and circumstances of American 
life. Here there can be no centralization 
either of power, wealth or knowledge— 
everything tends to a general diffusion. If 
the Americans possessed the intellectual and 
moral dignity aud independence which a 
democratic form of government ought to en- 
courage and sustain, American authors and 
educators, instead of imitating England or 
attempting to rival her, would have been 
sincerely and resolutely laboring to work 
out asystem of our own, adapted to this 
new state of things, and our literature and 
schools would have mirrored life in our own 
nationality, instead of reflecting foreign 
forms. In a republican government like 
ours, the stream of knowledge should flow 
falland wide as our rivers. The fields of 
learning, fertile, flowery, fruitful, luxuriant, 
should be without hedge or barrier, like our 
vast prairies. The stores of science should 








be open and free to all of either aie 
have the taste or ability to make jis . 


sitions. 
That such an intellectual condi, 


things will one day exist in our coups, 

confidently believe. We think we dio. 
even now, the first faint streaks of tha: doc, 
dawn. But we cannot hope to see anys. 


i 


who 


CO. 
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more than the ushering in of the mor,in. 
that splendid day. It is sad for thos 
foresee, for those who venture upon t] 
cious work of prophecy, to know 4) ’ 
cannot live to see its glorics; but jt js eon. 
soling to feel that every act perfor : 
every word uttered, in the light of the: ¢ 
sight, and under the power of that pi 
inspiration, may tend to hasten or es 
its fulilment. Could we see the hiv 
stitutions of learning in our land f, 
their portals to our sex, we should ¢! m 
hour of heart-felt exultation. W. 
in view of the privileges of such a thu, 
claim with Goethe, “Give me tak py 
youth again.” 

We kuow that the proposition to admit 
women to the participation of coll 
leges will awaken ridicule, aud excite } 
dice in many minds, even those w! 
be willing that woman should possess ‘ 
ing that comprehends all knowledge,” wil 
yet see so many difficulties in the woy 
pursuing the course prescribed in all 
leges, under their present system of ¢ 
line and instruction, as to make 
impracticable. It is impossible 
minds to distinguish between the actual ea! 
ity and theideal possibility. Let euch! 
think them of the change which the pul 
mind has already underg@he ou the sul) 
of Female Education, A ceutury ago, sb 
would have been deemed more abs 
preposterous, than an attempt to 
whole classes of young ladies tl: 
branches of mathematics?—to give them 4 
insight into the mysteries of science, ' @ 
acquaintance with the learned languiges— 
In former ages, it_was ouly by the aid of pe 
culiarly favoring circumstances in the caseo 
individuals, that enabled any woman to o> 
tain a degree of knowledge entitld to 
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=a.38 of learning; such as in the case of La- 


ly Jane Grey, and some other women of 
¢ ’ ~ 


the seventecuth century, aud later times— 
But the tendency of the age to an equal dif- 
fusion of learuing, has benefitted woman, 
and a growing disposition to give her simi- 
araad equal advantages for education with 
the other sex, characterizes the spirit of the 
times. 

la intellectual progress, our colleges, if 
they do not take the lead of the age, ought 
at east to go along with it; it were ashame 
for them to be found lingering behind. It 
has long been maintained that there are 
seat errors in the system of college educa- 
ton Reform has been loudly called for, 
not only by the superficial public and news- 
paper declaimers agaipst monopolies, but 
even in the very college halls, a clamor for 
reform has been raised, and the “grave and 
reverend seniors,” who are clothed with au- 
thority—the heads of colleges themselves, 
bave avowed the necessity, not only for im- 
provement, bat for reform, If, in their pro- 
posed referm, they would divest the colleges 
of their monastic spirit and monastic selfish- 
ness-if they would give up the claim to 
collegiate education, as an intellectual perpe- 
tity, sacred only to their own sex, and mod- 
ify college forms and college life, so that wo- 
men might, with propriety, be admitted to 
the advantages and honors of their course, 
would they not increase rather than lessen 
their dignity, by the condescension? 

A change so great in the reigning taste, 
sstosanction a course of collegiate educa- 
tion for woman, must have time to work its 
may into public favor. Considering the 
babits of the age, and the power of fashion, 
vhich, though not immutable, has for a long 
time run steadily in an opposite direction 
ve need not be surprised if, among women 
themselves, the prevalence of asystem of ed- 
tcation which would require for its success 
ful pursuit the exercise of so much thought, 
stould, for a while be regarded with disfavor. 


One of the most grievous impediments to 
‘ . 
the spread of sound learning amongst wo- 


attached to gentility and fashion, and the 
false standard of refinement that has been 
setup. What amb.tion so prevalent, so pre- 
dominating amongst our young ladies, as 
that of being accounted genteel and fashion- 
able,—and to this distinction, sound and 
liberal learning contributes nothing. Fash- 
ionable life, whic: refines elegance into insi- 
pidity, and fritters delicacy down into frivol- 
ity, and to lead which, one must nearly mur- 
der the intellect, is the universal object of an 
almost insane ambition among the ladies of 
our large towns. Ease, comfort and intel- 
lectual excellence are easily sacrificed to 
gain eminence here. This struggle after no- 
toriety in fashion extinguishes the light of 
genius, and digs the grave of intellect. Mil- 
ton’s fiends were not more disappointed 
when, thinking to allay their appetite with 
gust, instead of luscicus fruit, “chewed bit- 
ter ashes,” than every one will be who en- 
ters the circles of fashion, exy ce ing to enjoy 
there, ‘‘the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul.” How can the “thoughts that wander 
through eternity,” find play in the inane in- 
tercourse of fashionable life; where any man- 
ifestation by a woman of intellectual vigor 
or sincerity of feeling would seem most ou- 
tre and inopportune, and any conversation, 
either sensible or eloquent, would be deemed 
ill-timed and eccentric. Taste, intelligence 
and learning, if they do lurk in the retreats 
of fashion, exist like the concentrated a!co- 
hol which remains, an unseen, burning drop 
in the centre of the ice which its more wa- 
tery particles have formed around it; or like 
the golden dust of California in the black 
sands of the Yuba. Vanity seems the only 
feeling which fashion protects or developes, 
and the arts of dress and display, the only 
ones which her votaries think worth culti- 
vating—to learn these arts, and to under- 
stand the code of etiquette enacted by fash- 
ion, includes the whole idea of feinale culti- 
vation in minds where the mechanical has 
triumphed over the spiritual. “There isa 
great difference,’ remarks Coleridge, “be- 
tween an egg and an evg-sheil, though they 
look remarkably alike;”’ and theve is as great 





nea, will be found in the absurd importance 


a difference between the (rue inborn lady, ia 
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whom dwells the heart of courtesy, and the 
thing turned out into the fashionable world, 
under the name of lady, by the combined 
efforts of the jeweler, milliner and mantua- 
maker. But the time must and will come, 
when this false standard of refinement will 
be overthrown. This fabric of error and 
prejudice must fall. The general spread of 
intelligence leads to it. Christianity de- 
mandsit. The increasing prevaience of an 
extensive course of study for our sex, tends 
to it. Ail foreshadow its overthrow—all 
point to the time when only the highest 
qualities of mind and character will give wo- 
man position in society. Let it be yours, 
young ladies, to forward this progress—to 
accelerate, if possible, the blessed period of 
intelligence and intellectual eminence, to 
which the divine clemency encourages us to 
aspire. Nowhere, more than in this institu- 
tion, could cireumstanees favor this aspira- 
tion. Here, if you are not directly invited 
to pursue to completeness, the extensive 
course of study marked out for the literary 
aspirants of the other sex, you will not cer- 
tainly, if you have resolutely entered upon 
it, be thrown off the course. I feel a great 
desire that the young ladies of this institu- 
tion should distinguish themselves in the 
competition of mind; and in accepting your 
invitation, young ladies, to be with you this 
day, I did it in the hope that I might help 
to quicken in your minds, the germ of a lofty 
literary ambition—that I might impress you 
with the consciousness of your nature’s no- 
bility. IfI have encouraged any of you to 
cultivate a taste for the charms of literary 
excellence, and a love of intellectual pursuits 
—if I have strengthened in any of your 
minds the determination never to give up 
these pursuits,—never to retire dejected and 
despairing—but to go forward till you have 
completed the entire course of collegiate 
study, I shall feel that I have contributed 
my mite, to give the world at large the 
proper direction. 





Hoty impressions made in childhood, are 
seldom erased in manhood. 





on, 
“TI SEE BEAUTIFUL OBJECTS” 

The Christian Times says: The following heaysa. 
lines were written by a valued correeponden: 7 
were suggested by a scene at the death-beg of a 
futher. He was observed all at once to ; tes 
hands and clasp them together, while ay Xpress nN 
of delight passed over his features. “ Whyt ¢, reg 
see, father?” she asked, “ Oh_I sce beautiful objecy 
was the reply: ke 


Father! the pearly gates unfold, 

The sapphire walls, the streets of gold: 
Are bursting on thy sight; 

The angel bands come singing down, 

And one has got thy starry crown, 
And one thy robe of white. 


Poising above on silvery wing, 

They're waiting thy freed soul to bring 
To its new home above ; 

There, foided to thy Saviour's breast, 

How sweet, how full will be thy rest 
Beneath his eye of love. 


I would uot hold thee longer here, 

Though well I know that many a tear 
For thy dear sake will flow. 

The morning dawns upon thy sight, 

How long, how dark has been the ni:};' 
Father! dear Father! go. 





For the Miscellany 


TRUE RELATION OF SCIENCE 1¢ 
POETRY. 


E. P. HOTCHKISS, 


Most beautiful and significant among tie 
fancies of the ancients was the Mempouia 
lyre. 

All soundless it Jay through the shades of 
night, but when the sun with its ge! 


fling darkness, itsmelody awoke. ve deg 
and holy anthem it poured fort) in welcome 
to the mighty God, then quickly husied 
again, silence brooding over it, broken ony 
as its chords quivered in feeble murmw\ 
the returning echos of its own briei strain. 

Thus has it been with song. Melodies 
and immortal indeed, were the numbers tb 
hailed the advent of Genius—the lyre sé 
has but flung back as they swept acs 
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dzings the echoes of that early orison. Much 
indeed has this been deplored, and many 
, noble soul who might have raised the 
mantle of departed minstrelsy and rustled 
its folds most musically on the air, has 
spent his poet life in sad complainings of the 
ruthless Science that has “from Creation’s 
face Enchantments veil withdrawn.” 

The votaries of the muse disconsolately 
wander away from her “ painted bowers,” 
despairing of favor with this earnest age that 
has with vandal hand swept in to oblivion the 
richest materials of their art. In vain do 
they seek to preserve the old enchantments 
of myth and fable, and with lusty breath to 
revive the dying embers of the past. Super- 

iM touched by the Ithuriel spear of Sci- 
pe long since taken up her march with 
ber fantastic train to the land of the Forgot- 
ten. The busy crowd of earth have left their 
oli accustomed haunts among the cloud- 

of the Past and are treading the stone- 
strewn but fower-decked hills of the Present 
to the undefined plains of the Future. And 
because they will no longer listen with de- 
light to the absurd tales of their nursery 


days must Poetry perish? : 
Are not the objects that absorb the interest 


and energies of this the nineteenth century, 
themes for the noblest song? Did not that 
very veil, that Science has withdrawn, concea! 
ininite regions all glowing with wondrous 
benuty and the bighest Poetry? Though 
nymphsand naiads no longer besport among 
our graves and fountains, though the caves 
of earth and ocean no more send forth their 
toops of Deities, in each rock and river 
ivell subtle agencies revealed by Science, 
ore potent far than in their most marvel- 
3 legends were the Genii and Gods 
Antiquity. Spirits infinitely surpassing 
attributes their fabled prototy pes, hover in 
he air, ride on the clouds, aud when called 
um the “ vasty deep,”? will come. 

Needs the Bard the monsters and “Chi- 
eras dire” that rendered thrilling ancient 
8? Around him in the rifted bosom of ou: 
whills lie, colossal in their very decay, 
"atures—shapes that render tame by con- 
het the poet’s wildest dream. No wonder 
Vol. 7, No. 3—8, 
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that Poetry has fallen iuto some disfavor 
With earnest men who have something else 
to do than to read fictions and fables when 
all around them lie realiies surpassing them 
in all that constitutes the mysterious, grand 
and beautiful. 

If then the Poet would fulfil his true vo- 
cation as the Interpreter of Nature to the 
soul, let him choose his materials from his 
own times, let him make free use of the ex- 
haustless elements, Science bas thrown a- 
round him, let him take from the uses of 
Philosophy, pure and all-potent Truth and 
bring it forth suffused with its own divinity; 
let him give utterance to the great ideas of 
the Present, from the fullness of an earnest 
heart and he will never want listeners — 
Then will Poesy renew its “mighty youth,” 
flourish in more than pristine greatness as 
long as the wonders of mind and matter 
shall interest and delight the race. Nor if 
in the fullness of time purer and nobler 
themes shall occupy human thought, will it 
perish even then; exalted and refired it will 
elevate and lead on man’s expanded hopes, 
till the Iprat and the Rea are One. 





For the Miscellany. 
DIFFICULTY. 


BY MRS. ©. H. PARLIMAN, 

A tow, still voice vibrated over the dark 
bosom of chaos, and forth sprang the Earth 
to meet herGod. The billowy waters rolled 
back at His command—-giant mountains 
reared aloft their towering forms—dry land 
outspread to view, o’er-carpeted with gor- 
geous green,variegated by treeand flower,sil- 
very stream and sparkling rivulet. The blue 
firmament, bestud with a thousand glittering 
spheres, bowed down and encircled the para- 
disal world. Aurora, with rosy fingers, part- 
ed the curtains of the east, and led up the 
azure pathway, the fiery coursers of thesun. 
How beautiful looked the fair young earth, 
to those two guileless beings, as with parted 
lip and wonder-beaming eye, they gazed for 
the first time together upon creation’s dawn. 
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ing stuilcs! But sin wound its serpentine 
way into this paradise of love, and dashed 
out the light of innocence, which shed sueh 
a holy halo around the brow of Deity’s last, 
noblest handiwork. Henceforth were man- 
kind doomed to toil, to suffer, and to die— 
Henceforth, Difficulty has ever trode in the 
van of humanity ,thickly strewing their path- 
way with obsiacles to impede their onward, 
upward, heavenward progress. 

Centuries have grown old and dropped in- 
to their graves, yet, although by the glorious 
achievements of mind, time and space are 
virtually annihilated, obstacles which would 
appal the stoutest hearts, have vanished ;— 
still, new difficulties spring up, phantom- 
like, to startle and discourage us. Our eve- 
ry step seems encircled with difficulties, 
which, as with fearful glance we strive to 
penetrate into the future, appear to grow 
darker aud more gloomy, and should we con- 
tinue to gaze.with shnuking heart, mountain 
will o’ertop mountain, shutting out every 
sun-ray of happiness from our fleeting ex- 
istence. But, press we onward, determined 
to buffet manfally every billow which may 
surge around us; to beat back the storms 
and clouds which hang darkling overhead ; 
tue giant shadows recede before us, clouds 
roll heavily back, disclosing their “silvery 
linings,”’ erewhile hidden from our view. 

Difficulty is oft-times the stepping-stone 
to greatness. Read the history of those 
whose names are echoing in joyful strains 
to on-coming generations’; note well the 
eountless difficulties which have hedged 
them round, vainly striving to keep them 
yroveling in the shameless ignorance, in 
which so mapy insanely rejoice. There is 
in the human breast a desire for conquest, 
which has steeped the earth in blood, dash- 
ed high the bitter waves of strife and conten- 
tion— poisoned and blackened the stream 
©’ social life. But when this desire centres 
on ourselves, When we determipe to con- 
qier every evil, and to cherish every good 
influence ; TueN it is that the noble mind 
starts info giant proportions, overleaping 
every barrier upreared to stay its onward 


progress. Then it is that the god-like mind 





cleaves the dark clouds of sin ayj sory 
flinging back to earth the warm sunshije.¢ 
truth and immortality, which beac, blike 
guides thousands into a haven of ealety 
Look we upon the world’s yast arena! be 
hold those great souls whose genius lias, - 
ed alofi, and those who yet siand like ej. 
sal pillars, supporting their nation's on... 
ness and grandeur ; and few indeed. .) il We 
find who have not battled with diffey'ix 


the petty trials which have kept us chyingj 
into indolence and inaction. Nay dye 
very difficulties but aroused the «) bering 
fires, which burned dimly around the ; nds 
holy altar, and goaded them on to yg 
There is no barrier to stay the ou-sy “ 
Not the stinted soy! 


Ak 


march of a noble soud. 
of the miser, which seems rusted jn‘ phe 
iron safe, which contains his glitiuy » » 
sures—not the soul of the spendthrift, who 
with guilty haste, scatters on wort! 
jects, that which his head or hand seve 
earned—nor of brainless beau, or | 
belle—nor yet the soul whose thonghisre' 
rise above the breath, which watts thet 
oblivion ;—but that soul which th 
with the noblest pulses of humanity, wich, 
though chained to earth for a tine, senisit 
thoughts soaring into Heaven, to batte ther 
bright wings in the smiles of Deity: togu- 
er thence those pure gems of heart aud ie 
jng, which sparkle upon the bro 
fellow creatures—flowers to bridge thesia 
of time and eternity. Such a soi),t! 
pierced, wounded and bleeding beat! 
cruel shafts of fate, of bitter ingrattue # 
cold disdain, can never be crushed t 


« It will not bow, it will not bear 
The tyranny of human clay,— 
No earthly potentate can tear 
Its crown of living light away.” 


Heaven opens wide its welcome p™ 
beyond which outspreads an eternity 
tellectual joys; but, between it a4! 
lies the field of life, one vast ba‘tle-m 


1 wie 


between right and wrong, virtue and 
He beholds the starry banner of liberty 
justice, struck down by the blood 
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ca of tyranny and despotism, and girded 
by the strong panoply of truth, with a stout 
heart he rushes to the rescue. Vice and 
crime shrink abashed before his steady, re- 

ving gaze and burning words—while vir- 
tue and purity, protected and encouraged, 

don their way rejoicing, strewing the 
arth with peace and happiness. 

He beholds in the distance, the station 
from whence he may radiate the noble qual- 
ities of soul, which will shed a bright and 
cheering lustre around the hearts and homes 
of his brother man—and with steady per- 
severance and fearless trust, he tramples on 
erery difficulty which starts up with “visage 
grim,” from each winding in his onward 
way, nor stops, nor falters until he has gain- 
ed the eminence he sought. 

There is no excuse for the vast amount 
of ignorance, of folly and crime, which, 
ike living, breathing pestilence, taints the 
moral atmosphere, bearing upon its polluted 
bosom, the ever-quickening germs of death. 
Oh, it isa humiliating, a degrading sight, to 
meet continually in our daily walks, with 
those whom God made men, formed in his 
“own image,” inbreathed with a spark of 
immortality whose enkind'’ed blaze might 
imadiate with intellectual light, the world— 
wsee them groveling, yea, rejoicing in the 
dark, degrading depths of ignorance and 
Silly, or perchance of vice and crime!— 
Watch them, as year succeeds year, and say, 
¥inaught, save speech, they much excel 
the instinct which guides and governs the 
bite creation! Their souls seem literally 
“rusting out,”’ past hope of repolishing, be- 
veith the corroding influence of an inexcusa- 
bie, unpardonable. a criminal ignorance.— 
Ouispreading before them lies a land teem- 
ing with golden harvests and luscious fruits, 
le from every hamlet, village, and city, 
ne heaven-pointed spires, which tell the 
paset-by, that before their sacred altars 
unister those who do, or should teach and 
mctice the holy precepts of truth and 
ite, and fill with love divine, the hunger- 
3 souls of his fellow beings—and scatter- 
fat and wide, are proud and noble insti- 

























cordially the neglected, degraded children of 
ghorance and poverty, as the offspring of 
the wealthy millionaire. Nay, many of 
those who now occupy with honor the high- 
est stations in our country’s greatness and 
power, and those, from the fiery crucible of 
whose brain, have leaped forth, to benefit 
and ennoble mankind, those great inventions 
and improvements,which stamp with undy- 
ing glory, their names and nation; were 
once sunk in the midnight darkness of pov- 
erty and ignorance. Yet, some ray of light, 
from the all-searching sun of truth, fell up- 
on the dormant mind, and roused the giant 
soul which slumbered there. Henceforth, it 
was a vain, a futile attempt to bar the pris- 
oner in. Dangers and difficulties but awak- 
en new energies, and triumphing over all 
obstacles,they pursued their rugged way un- 
daunted, on and up—and as we view the 
thorny path they trod, our hearts are im- 
bued with gratitude and respect. Would 
that. others, drunk with the poisoned wine 
of ignorance and folly, might start from 
their deadly lethargy aud follow their noble 
example. Would that the same energy 
which thousands have exhibited in tearing 
themselves away from their homes, their 
families, and friends—braving the storms 
and tempests of Heaven, the violence of 
savage foes, risking their life, their all, and 
asit were, tempting fate, enduring a longand 
toilsome march beyond the frowning moun- 
tains, to the dazzling land of gold, had been 
exerted, in years gone by, in treasuring up 
health for the body—wealth for the soul. 
Then might they have been respected for the 
qualities of heart and mind, and not for the 
weight of their gold, honored, useful mem- 
bers of society instead of adventurers, or the 
most toilsome and laborious of slaves. They 
may heap up the shining dust, while the lus- 
tre of the far more priceless gems, are becom- 
ing tarnished, obscured, obliterated. 

We were called into being, not to enjoy 
or to endure a few fleeting years of happiness 
or of misery, but to perform some part, some 
action worthy of that existence. How are 
we to ascertain what good, what great, what 





tious of wisdom and learning, inviting as 


glorious deeds lie within our sphere or our 
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capacities, until we have gone forth and fair- 
ly tested the power which slumbers in our 
frame, or plays like living light around the 
God-like mind? Shall we drink blindly, 
willingly of the thick and turbid stream 
which rolls its heavy waves along, or shall 
we leap its noisome banks, and bathe oar 
parched lips in the pure, sparkling, life-giving 
streams beyond as they course their bright 
way tothe wide ocean. What hinders the 
great mass of people from being well educa- 
ted in heart and intellect, prosperous and 
happy? Difficulties,—Difficulties which to 
them appear more impassable than the gla- 
cier-mantled Alps! And what are these dif- 
ficulties? They lie coiled, festering, canker- 
ing within their own bosom’s core, and 
should a noble thought start with a quicker 
throb, the blood which flows in their veins 
they are too indolent to follow its benign 
influences And yet in nothing, save worthy, 
high or lofty objects, are they thus indolent. 
Nature requires that the body should be 
properly clothed and fed, and she has placed 
no obstacles in the way of its accomplish- 
ment, which an energetic mind may not 
easily overcome, but she has strewn with 
lavish hand, her rich and boundless gifts 
over the fertile earth, and he has but to go 
forth and exert a health-giving labor, to 
gather from her ample store-house, the means 
to satisfy herevery demand. Did all do 
this, poverty need never again lift her un- 
sightly head among us. There is another 
and still more binding requirement; to feed 
and clothe the immortal soul. Nourish it 
with all pure, noble and holy thoughts, clothe 
it with the drapery of innocence and purity, 
that it may become a fit companion for the 
angels which surround the throne of God- 
And our country, our happy country, has 
she not institutions of learning already es- 
tablished and others still springing up, 
wherein all her children may congregate and 
receive intellectual food? Has she not willing 
servants to minister around her many tem- 
ples? Did all listen to the high, ennobling 
tones which issue from their many portals, 
and roll in deep melodious music over our 
land, cheering and invigorating many a 





genial heart, ignorance would feo abashed 

before the pure and steady blaze of intelje. 

tual light which would burn apon the soul’s 

holy altar. Would all be wise and happy, 

they have but to conquer the evil of their 

own hearts, to become the humble studenty 

of those whoare capable of instructing they 

in the wealth of the soul, and in the mines 

of knowledge. 

“ Droop not, tho’ shame, sin, and anguish are rou; 
thee! 

Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee; 

Look to yon pure Heaven smiling beyond thee; 

Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod! 

Work, for some good, be it ever so slowly; 

Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly; 

Labor !—all labor is noble and holy, 

Let thy great deeds, be thy prayer to thy God." 
Hanover, 1852. 





For the Miscellany 
HOME. 


BY J. N. L. 

Homz—what pathos in that word—vhat 
poetry in that cherished idea. Although the 
subject of almost every school-boy’s aud 
sehool-girl’s composition—old, trite, thread: 
bare, yet how rich and heartstirring ae all 
its associations still. A deep chord vilms 
at its very mention. Home! the beavenof 
childhood, —the guardian shelter of inexpe 
rienced youth,—the grateful resort of ma 
hood,—the welcome retreat of old age—te 
combination of every thing lovely and Lap- 
pifying in the present, the type of every 
thing cheering and ennobling in the future! 
Let libertines scoff, and addle-brained plilo 
sophers carp at its sanctity—let them mt 
on, Their names and their words shell wt 
with their bodies, or remain only as mout 
ments of their shame ; but while ma» ss 
perior to the brute, he will, he must haves 
nome, He will look to it as a shelter /™ 
the storm of life,—as the great safeguar! of 
virtue—as the fertile bed from whose gevil 
bosom springs the strongest ties and 
dearest affections of human existence. 

Our Childhood’s Home!—The Have 
Home!—My Cottage Home! What tender, 
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thrilling ideas cluster around such words; 
they are poetry itself and responsive to them, 
music,—mellow, pensive strains or sad per- 
chance—spring up within—-the unbidden 
* yt anger has no home. An 
uprooted tree—an erratic rock—a wandering 
sar—ab! these @re tame pleasant ideas in 
comparison. That man, like some fated cot- 
tage parted from its native garden by the 
mad inroads of the swollen river, drifts down 
the stream of time: through the night and 
the storm, without mast or rudder, anchor 
or cable, he drives on,—the sport of every 
blast—the plaything of fortune, and finally 
the victim of chagrin, vexation and despair. 

But this world’s homes cannot always re- 
mainsuch. Did ycu ever revisit the scenes 
of your childhood after years of absence 
tom its sacred scenes? How different did 
itappear! Broad acres seemed contracted 
into mere garden spots. High steeps dwin- 
died down to almostant-hills, Though you 
quuld recognize prominent interesting points, 
yet every thing how changed. 

Whev you came in sight the once familiar 
scene seemed to look upon you only with 
the cold distant air of an old friend who had 
pow entirely forgotten you. You look from 
place to place, but all is strange. 

No kindly sound echoes a welcome at 
your approach. Alas! this is the end of all 
earthly homes. We come and go, day after 
day, and almost imagine they will always be 
ours, but how soon the places that know us 
now will know us no more forever. 

But there is a home that never becomes 
estranged from the happy dwellers there. — 
The ties that bind its kindred spirits never 
woder. The light that beams in the eye of 
its friendships never grows dim. 

That home is the better Land whither Jesus, 

Our forerunner, the great Friend of friends, is gone. 

Dreams cannot picture a world so fair, 

Sorrow and death may not enter there, 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 

Far beyoud the clouds and beyond the tomb. 


Rewenper that the beginnings of the sub- 
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“ Swe was astern, hard woman! But far away, up 
a great many pairs of winding stairs in her heart, 
was a door, easily passed by, and on that door was 
written—* Woman.’ ”"—Boz. 


“ And so it is with the drunkard. Far away, up 8 
great many pair of winding stairs in his heart, isa 
door and on that door is written—‘May; and we must 
knock at that door once, twice—yea, seventy times 
seven—that it may open unto us.”—Joun B. Goven 





He was an old man. Not so old, either; 
for the wrinkles that marred his cadaverous 
visage were not the autograph that Time’s 
fingers had laid there; and the hand that 
placed upon the low table the well-drained 
glass, did not tremble so with the weakness 
that age induces. Yet very old and very 
wretched looked the sole occupant of that 
narrow room, with its red curtaius and floor 
stained with tobacco juice, aud an atmos- 
phere abundantly seasoned by the bar-room, 
into whieh it opened. A hat (it must have 
been intended for one) half concealed the 
owner’s uncombed locks, and unmistakable 
evidence of a familiar acquaintance with 
“ brickbats and the gutter,’’ did that same 
hat produce. Then there was a cvat, out of 
whose sleeves peeped a pair of elbows, in 
rejoicing consciousness that they “ could af- 
ford to be out.” Add to these a shabby 
pair of faded pants, and you have, reader, 
the tout ensemble of the wretched being who 
had just commenced his daily potations in 
the only grog-shop he was allowed to fre- 
quent. And yet the wretched, friendless 
creature that sat there, half stupefied with 
the effects of his morning dram, had a heart; 
and far up a great many pairs of winding 
stairs in that heart was s door, easily passed 
by, and on that door, covered with cob- 
webs and dust, of Time and Sin, was 
written, “Man!*? But nobody dreamed of 
this, and when the “ temperance men’’ had 
gone to him with the pledge, and promised 
him employment and respectability if he 
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men, too, had rated him soundly for his evil 
ways, and he had turned a deaf ear to all 
these things, and gone back with blind per- 
tinacity to his cups again, everybody said 
old Billy Strong’s case was a hopeless one. 

Ah! none of these had patiently groped 
their way up the heart’s winding stairs and 
read the inscription on the hidden dvor there, 
But while the unhappy man sat by the pine 
table that morning, the bar-keeper suddenly 
entered, followed by a lady with a pale, high 
brow, mild, hazel eyes, and a strangely win- 
ing expression on her pensive face. The old 
man looked up with a vacant stare of asto- 
nishment, as the bar-keeper offered the lady 
a chair, and pointed to the occupant of the 
other, saying: 

“That’s Billy Strong, ma’am;” and with 
a lingering glance of curiosity, left that gen- 
tlewoman alone with the astunished and now 
thoroughly sobered man. 

The soft eyes of the lady wandered, with 
asad, pitying expression, over old Bill’s 
features, and then in a low, sweet voice, she 


asked: 
“Am [rightly informed? Do I address 


Mr. William Strong?” 

Ahl with those words, the lady had got 
further up the winding stairs, nearer the 
hidden door, than all who had gone before 


her. 
“ Yes, that is my name, ma’am,” said old 


Bill, and he glanced down at his shabby at- 
tire, and actually tried to hide the elbow 
which was peeping out farthest, for it was a 
long time since he had been addressed by 
that name, and somehow it sounded very 
pleasant to him. 

“I am very glad to meet you, Mr, Strong,” 
said the lady. “I have heard my father 
speak of you so often, and of the days when 
you and he were boys together, that I al- 
most feel as if we were old acquaintances, 
You surely cannot have forgotten Charles 


Morrison?”’ 
“No, no! Charlie and I used to be old 


cronies,”’ said old Bul, with sudden anima- 
tion, and a light in his eye, such as had not 
been there for many aday, except when rum 
lent it a fitful brilliancy. 





Ah! the lady did not Fe ge Pe bed 
the angels did, that she had my sated & 
stairs, and was sofily feel’ng for that up ve 
door, so she went on* 

“T almost fee! as if I could see the old 
spot upon which your homestead stood. y, 
Strong. I have heard my father describe i 
so often. The hill, with its crowy of old 
oaks, at the back of your house, agi the 
field of golden harvest grain, that waved jy 
front. Then there was the green grass 
before the front-door, and the huge ¢! 7 
ple tree that threw its shadows across it a 
the great, old-fashioned portico, and 
grape-vine that crept around the pillars, ay 
the rosebush that looked in at the bed-roo; 
window, and the spring that went shiving 
and singing through the bed of miut a: the 
side of the house.’ 

Old Bill moved uneasily in his chair, and 
the muscles around his mouth twitrhed oo. 
casionally; but, unmindful of this, in the 
same low, melting tones, the lady kept on: 

“Many and many were the hours’ » 
father would say, ‘ Willie and I used to pax 
under the shadow of that old apple tree 
playing at hide-and-seek, or Jolling on the 
grass, telling each other the wondes we 
would achieve when we became men; and, 
when the sunset laid its crown of geld o 
the top of the oaks on the bill, 1 can se 
Willie’s mother standing in the front-coor, 
with her white cap and check apron, and the 
pleasant smile that always lay around be 
lips, and hear her cheerful voice callog 
x Come, boys, come to supper.” 

One after another the big, warm, bese 
tears came rolling down old Bill's pat 
cheeks, Ab! the lady had found the door, 


then. - 

“ «T was always at home at Willic’s’ & 
ther would say, ‘and used to have my tov! 
of fresh milk, and bread, too; avd whet 
these had disappeared, Willie would draw 
his stool to his mother’s feet, Jay his heal 
on her lap, and she would tell us sowe pla 
sant story, it might be of Joseph or David, 
or of some good child who afterward b 
came # great man, and then se would pat 
Willie’s brown curls from his foredead, 04 
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— 


sa voice I can never forget, say, “ Promise 


me, Willie, when you go out from your 
home into the world and its temptations, and 
your mother has laid down with her gray 
hairs to sleep in the church-yard, yonder, 
promise, my child, that the memory of her 
prayers and counsels shall keep you from all 
eri] ways?” And Willie would raise his 
head, lift his blue eyes proudly to his moth- 
er, and answer, “ I promise you, I will make 
a first-rate man, mother.” And after he had 
aid his evening prayer, we would go, hap- 
py as the birds that nestled in the branches 
of the apple tree, to rest; and then, just as 
we were sinking to sleep, we would hear a 
well-known footfall on the stairs, and a lov- 
ing fice would bend over us to see if we 
were nicely tucked up. Itis a long time, 
father would say, after a pause, ‘since I 
have heard from Willie—but sure I am, that 
he has never fullen into any evil ways. The 
memory of his mother would keep him from 
that.” 

Rap, rap, rap! went the words of the lady 
at the door in that old man’s heart. Creak, 
creak, ereak, went the door on its rusty hin- 
ges (angels of God, held ye not your breaths 
to listen)! The lady could only see the sub- 
dued man bury his face in his hands, and 
while his whole frame shook like an aspen 
leaf, she heard him murmur, amid childlike 
sobs: 

“My mother, O, my mother!”* 

And she knew the tears, that were wash- 
ing those wrinkled cheeks, were washing 
out, also, many a dark page in the record of 
old Bill's pist life, that stood against him.— 
So, with a silent prayer of thankfulness, she 
resumed: 

“But there was one scene my father loved 
to talk of better than all the rest. It was 
of the morning you were married, Mr. 
Strong. ‘It was enough to do one’s eyes 
good,’ he would say, ‘to look at them, as 
they walked up to the old church aisle—he, 
with his proud, manly tread, and she, a deli- 
cate, fragile creature, fair as the orange blos- 
soms that trembled in her hair. I remember 
how clear and firm his voice echoed through 
the old church, as he promised to love, pro- 





tect.and to cherish the gentle being at his 
side; and | know he thought as he looked 
down fondly at her, that the very winds of 
heaven should not visit her face too roughly. 
And then, my father would tell us of ahome 
made very bright by watchful affection, and 
of the dark-eyed boy, and of the fuir-haired 
girl, who came, afler a while, to gladden it; 
and then, you know, he removed to the 
West, and lost sight of you, Mr. Strong.” 

Oace, again, the lady paused, forthe agony 
of the strong man before her was fearful to 
behold; and when she spoke again, it was ia 
a lower and more mournful tone: 

“I promised my father, previous to his 
death, that, if I ever visited his native state, 
I would seek out bis old fiend. Bat when 
I inquired for you, they unfolded a terrible 
story to me, Mr. Strong: they told me of a 
broken and desvlate household; of a dark- 
eyed boy who left his home in disgust and 
despair, for one on the ho:ncless seas; of the 
gentle and uncomplaining wife who went 
down, with a prayer on her lips for her er- 
ring husband, broken-hearted, to the grave, 
of the fair-haired girl they placed by her 
side in a little while. O, it is a sad, sad 
story, I have heard of my father’s old 
friend!” 

“It was I! it was I thut did it all! I kill- 
ed them!”’ said old Bill, ina voice house 
with emotion, as he lifted his head from his 
clasped hands and looked upon the lady, 
every feature wearing such alook of agoni:- 
ing remorse and helpless despair, that sh: 
shuddered to behold it. 

Wide, wide open, stood the door, then, 
and the laly hastened to pass in. A small, 
fair hand was laid gently npon old Bilis 
arm, and a sweet voice murmured: 

“ Even for all this there is redemption, 
and you well know in what manner. I: 
the name of the mother that loved yor, 
in the name of your dying wife, and of 
the child that sleeps beside her, I ask you, 
will you sign the pledge?” 

“T will,” said old Bill, and he bronghe 
down his hand with such force on the pine 
table, that its rheumatic limbs with diffical- 
ty maintained their equilibrium, aud then 
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eagerly seized the pen and pledge the lady 
placed before him, and when he returned 
them to her, the name of William Strong 
lay in broad, legible characters upon the 
paper. 

There was an expression, ludicrous from 
its intensity of curiosity, on the bar-keeper’s 
physiognomy, as the lady passed quietly 
through the “shop,” after her long inter- 
view with old Bill; and the expression was 
in no degree lessened, when, a few moments 
after, old Bill followed ber without stopping, 
as usual, to take a “second glass’’—and he 
never passed over the threshold again.” 

Reader of mine, if you are of those whose 
true, earnest souls bear ever about them one 
great desire to benefit their fellow men, if 
your heart is yearning over some erring bro- 
ther man, whom you would gladly raise from 
the depths of degradation and misery, and 
point to the highway of peace and virtue, re- 
member that somewhere in his heart must be 
adoor, which, when rightly applied to, will 
open unto you. See to it that ye find it— 
Arthur’s Home Gazette, 





BENEFITS OF A CLEAN FACE, 

The successive stages of this interesting 
outward metamorphosis, are impressively 
described in a late speech of Joseph Paine, 
Esq., of London. 

A boy once went to a ragged school and 
had his face washed; and when he went 
home bis neighbors looked at him with as- 
tonishment. They said “that looks like 
Tom Regers, and yet it can’t be, for he is 
clean.’’? Presently his mother looked at him, 
finding his face so clean, she fancied her face 
dirty, and forthwith washed it. The father 
soon came home, and seeing his wife so 
clean, thought his face very dirty, and soon 
followed theirexample. Father, mother and 
aon, all being cleav, the mother began to 
think the room looked dirty, and down she 
went on her knees and scrubbed that clean. 
There was a female lodger in the house, who 
seeing such a change in her neighbors, tho’t 
her face and her room were very dirty, and 





she speedily betook to the’cleaning operatins 
likewise, And very soon the whole house 
was, as it were, transformed and made tidy 
and comfortable, simply by the cleaning of 
one ragged school-boy. 





—— a 


MATERNITY. 

Woman’s charms are certainly many ayj 
powerful. The expanding rose just bentios 
into beauty has an irresistible bewitching. 
ness; the blooming bride, led triumphau:\y 
to the hymeneal altar, awakens adniiratiog 
and interest, and the blush of her cheek 4jjs 
with delight; but the charm of maternity js 
more sublime than these. Heaven bende 
printed on the mother’s face something ty. 
yond this werld, something which claing 
kindred with the skies—the angelic snile, 
the tender look, the waking, watchfil eye 
which keeps its fond vigil over her sluuber. 
ing babe. 

These are objects which neither the pe:- 
cil nor the chisel can touch, which poetry 
fails to exalt, which the most eloguat 
tongue in vain would eulogize, and to pur- 
tray which all description becomes ine‘ie- 
tive. In the heart of man lies the lovely 
picture; it lives in his sympathies, it reigos 
in his affections; his eyes look round in vau 
for such another object on earth. 


Maternity—ecstatic sound! so twinel 
round our heart that it must cease to thrb 
ere we forget! °Tis our first love. ‘Tis 
part of ourreligion! Nature has set the m0 
ther upon such a pinnacle, that our wiaut 
eyes and arms are first uplifted to it; we 
cling to it in manhood, we almost worship it 
in old age. He who can enter an apart 
ment, and behold the tender babe feeding 
upon its mother’s beauty, nourished by the 
tide of life which flows through her geuet 
ous veins, without a panting bosom anda 
grateful eye, is no man but a monster. He 
who can approach the cradle of sleeping 
nocence without thinking “of such iste 
kingdom of heaven,” or view the fond pt 
rent bending over its beauties, and balf re 
tain her breath lest she should break 
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Jombers, without a veneration beyond all 
common feeling, is to be avoided in every 
intercourse in life, and is fit only for the 
shadow of darkness and the solitude of the 


desert—Canada Magazine. 





TEMPERATURE. 
BY JAMES HENRY, JUN. 

TewpeRaTURE describes the degrees of 
heat and cold which exist in all bodies, In 
s healthy state, the temperature of the adult 
human body is about ninety-eight degrees 
of Fahrenheit; that of the atmosphere, in 
the temperate zones, is almost constantly 
many degrees below; the consequence is, 
that in these portions of the earth, heat is 
almost constantly escaping from the human 
body into the surrounding air. 


This general condition, therefore, ought 
to be borne constantly in mind, in selecting 
the material and fixing upon the quantity of 
clothing. The general practice of our times 
is to wear such superabundance of clothing, 
that the body is kept in a temperature so 
high as to be highly prejudicial to health_— 
The untold folds of cotton batting in which 
ve wrap ourselves round and round; the soft, 
warm feather beds we so commonly immerse 
or bury ourselves, are all fruitful sources of 
debility and disease, and parents and teach- 
es ought to take the initiative in introduc- 
ing a general correction of these com- 
non and great errors, The general adoption 
of light, loose, and porous clothing, clean 
sraw beds and husk matresses, would great- 
ly augment the general comfort, health, and 
happiness, ‘ 

The temperature of rooms artificially 
varmed is almost invariable above the 
state most conducive to health. Not be- 
bw seventy, nor above seventy-five de- 
grees, ought to be the general rule. Too 
high temperature will very generally be 
found in school-rooms and churches, and 
his joined with the impure atmosphere 


lmost invariably found in both echools and 





churches, are prolific sources of evil and suf- 
fering. 

As a general rule, the proper temperature 
of the human body ought to be preserved by 
food and exercise, rather than by clothing 
and fuel. 

This matter of temperature is one of much 
higher moment than is generally supposed. 
“Since heat, magnetism, electricity, light, 
and nervous energy, are proved to be inti- 
mately related to each other, we need no 
longer wonder that the sun should appear 
to be the fountain of all animation to this 
earth. The consideration of the effects of 
light on the human being. involves also that 
of the influences which light seems to call 
into action; tbe chief of which, as regards 
its manifest operation on vital development, 
is caloric, or that wh.ch causes the sensation 
of heat. The Almighty regulates all nature 
by the combination of opposing forces; and as 
attraction gives origin to form and deusity, so 
heet, acting as the divellent force, imparts to 
bodies a tendency to expand. It is therefore 
essential to fluidity aud motion, which suf- 
ficiently demonstrates its importance in eve- 
ry thing appertaining to life. 

“ Knowing the nature of our dependence 
on the state of the brain and of the blood, 
we might determine the locality most favor- 
able to mental and moral development, and 
no one could doubt the probability of find- 
ing, what we find in fact, that in the tems 
perate zones man would appear in the high- 
est state of moral and intellectual cultiva- 
tion,” 





BEGIN RIGHT. 

TuE first stone of an edifice, which is to 
constitute the foundation of the whole, 
should be well laid, or the building cannot 
be sustained, and in the formation of char- 
acter it is equally essential that the first 
principles instilled into the mind, should 
comport with truth and right. An error in 
the beginning may lead into hundreds of 
others, as one lie requires av after series to 
sustain it. The first step in any enterprise 
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is always an important one, and if it be ta- 
ken wrong, no after toil and perseverance 
may be able to correct the evil. The entire 
labor may be lost, and after long struggling, 
he who has started wrong may be obliged 
to go back and begin again. 

‘ A young man, when setting out in life 
needs to be careful that he begins right. An 
error committed then may blast his charac- 
ter through a long life. It is harder work to 
undo evil, than it would be to avoid it in 
the beginning. He who would build should 
first sit down and count the cost. And he 
who would accomplish any important un- 
dertaking, should make his arrangements 
with care first, and it will be comparatively 
easy afterwards. Success will be likely to 
follow a good beginning. Buta bad com- 
mencement will always make uphill work. 
Let all take care to begin right—Boston 
Olive Branch. 


LEARNING TO SPELL. 

Bap spelling is discreditable. Every 
young man should be master of his native 
tongue. He that will uot learn to spell the 
language that is on his toague and before his 
eyes every hour, shows no great aptitude 
for the duties of an intelligent, observing 
man. Bad spelling, therefore, is an unavoid- 
able indication. It indicates a blundering 
man—a man that cannot see with his eyes 
open. Accordingly we have known the ap- 
plication of more than one young man, 
made with great display of penmanship and 
parade of references, rejected for hisbad spel- 
ling. 

Bad spelling is a very conspicuous bad in- 
dication. He who runs may read it. A 
bright school-boy, utterly incapable of ap- 
preciating your stores of science, art and 
literature, can see your bad spelling at a 
glance, and crow over it. You will find it 
hard to inspire that boy with any great re- 
spect for your attainments. Bad spelling is 
therefore a very mortifying and inconvenient 
defect. We have known men, thrown into 
prominent positions, so ashamed of their de- 
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ficiency in this respect, tha it the 'Y ever yen. 
tured to send a letier till it had been TeVised 
by a friend. This was, to say no more, suf. 
ficiently inconvenient. 

I say again, learn to spell, young map— 
Keep your eyes open when you read, uj jf 
any word is spelt different from your mode. 
ascertain which is night. 


Keep your ¢j 
tionary by you; and in writing, whereyy 
you have the least misgiving about tl, Spel 
ling of a word, look it out at once, a te. 
member it. Do not let your laziness ge: y) 
better of you.—Olive Branch. 


at 





SABBATH THOUGHTS. 

Many and thrilling are the association 
which the weekly recurrence of the Sabbath 
brings. The sun of a Sabbath mor fix 
shed light on a finished creation. \Vh 
the tall we tread on stood out a comp) 
and lovely thing before its Maker; w! 
bloomed a little heaven below, and m 
with his pure and lofty spirit, lived in its 
bower; ere vet the trail of the serpent 
over all, “ God blessed the seventh day and 
sanctified it.’ The beams of a Salbeh 
morn first shed light over a ransomed cre 
tion. Then it was that the Captain of or 
salvation, having battled with death in lis 
own dark domain, shivered his fetter, rox 
a victor from the tomb, led captivity captivo 
and gave gifts unto men; so that 
stead of the woe and shame that sin) hai e- 
tailed upon the fallen, there is prutived ts 
them the beauty, the brightness ofa pur 
chased immortality. 

The Sabbath is a type, and tell 
rest which remaineth to the peop ie 
—of that hour wHen the Christian sip 
shall terminate his long and toilsone nah 
through the wilderness, and cross the tlre 
old of his father’s home—when the (in 
tian mariner shall heave over the last oceit 
billow, and enter the desired haven—wbe 
the soldier of the Cross shall lay off his me 
oply, and wear the rich robe and bmg! 
crown. Independently, too, of these g'! ndet 
associations, there is much of piaty —uch 
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cach of pootry—to make the Sabbath-day 
toa Christian’s soul the very ~ best of all 
the seven.’ The image of a gray-haired 
sire, the fumily shrine, the domestic Sunday- 
school, the “ big ha’ bible, once his father’s 
pride,” the music of the church-bell, the 
house girt round with the graves of his kin- 
dred, devotion’s lofty peal—Oh! it cannot 
be that the man is on his way to heaven who 
joves not as his atom of heaven dropped on 
earth—it cannot be chat he is of the “ pecu- 
liar people” who calls not the “ Sabbath a 
delight, the holy of the Lord honorable’?’— 
that he has any claim to the character of a 
religious being, who allows his golden hours 
w glide away without some thoughts about 
that inheritance to which it points! 


THE DEAD SEA AND THE RIVER 
JORDAN, 


Beroyn Nebbee Moussa, we come out up- 
on the last heights overlooking the Dead Sea, 
though several miles of low hills remained 
tobe passed. The head of the Sea was vis- 
ible so far asthe Rael-Feshka on the west 
and the hot fountains of Callirhoe on the 
eastern shore. Further than this, all was 
vapor and darkness. The water was ofa 
sofi, deep purple hue,brightening into blue. 
Our road led down what seemed a vast slop- 
ing causeway from the muuntains, between 
two ravines, walled by cliffs several hundred 
feetin height. It gradually flattened into a 
plane, covered with white, saline incrusta- 
tions, and grown with clumps of sour wil- 
‘ow, tamarisk and other shrubs, among 
which I looked in vain for the osier, or 
Dead Sea apple. The plants appeared as if 
smitten with leprosy, but there were some 
flowers, growing almost to the margin of 
the sea, We reached the shore about 2 Pp. . 
The heat by this time was most severe, and 
the air so dense as to occasion pain in the 
ears. The Dead Sea is 1,300 feet below the 
Mediterranean, and without doubt the lowest 
partof the earth’s surface. I attribute the 
oppression I felt to this fact and to the sult- 
riness of the day, rather than to any exhala- 
Lon from the sea itself. 





We turned our horses’ heads towards the 
Jordan,and rode on over a dry, barren plane. 
The two Bedouins at first dashed ahead at 
full gallop, uttering cries, and whirling their 
long guns in theair. The dust they raised 
was blown in our faces, and contained so 
much salt that my eyes began to smart 
painfully. Thereupon I followed them at 
an equal rate of speed, and we left a long 
cloud of the accursed soil whi:ling behind 
us. Presently, however, they fell to the 
rear, and continued to keep at some distance 
from us. The reason of this was soon ex- 
plained. The path turned eastward, and we 
already saw a line of dusky green winding 
through the wilderness. This was the Jor- 
dan, and the prountains beyond, the home of 
robber Arabs, were close at hand. Those 
robbers frequently cross the river and con- 
ceal themselves behind the sand-lills on this 
side. Our brave escort therefore was inclin- 
ed to put us forward asa forlorn hope, and 
secure their own retreat in case of attack.— 
But as we were all well armed, and had nev- 
er considered their attendance as anything 
more than a genteel way of buying them off 
from robbing us, we allowed them to lag as 
much as they chose. Finally, as we ap- 
proached the Pilgrim’s Ford, one of them 
took his station at some distance from the 
river, on the top of a mound, while the oth- 
er got behind some tiees near at hand; in 
order as they said, to watch the opposite 
hills, and alarm us whenever they should 
see any of the Beni Sukrs, or the Beni Ad- 
wams, or the Tyskb, coming down upon 
u 


8. 
The Jordan at this point will not average 


more than ten yards in breadth. It flows at 
the bottom ofa gully about fifteen feet deep, 
which traverses the broad valley in a most 
tortuous course. The water has a white, 
clayey hue, and is very swift. The changes 
of the current have formed islands and beds 
of soil here and there, which are covered 
with a dense growth of ash, poplar, willow 
and tamarisk trees, The banks of the river 
are bordered with thickets, now overgrown 
with wild vines and fragrant with flowering 
plants. Birdssing continually in the cool 
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dark coverts of the trees, I found a charm 
in the wild lonely,luxuriant banks, the tang- 
led undergrowth aud the rapid brawling cur- 
rent of the sacred stream, as it slipped in 
sight and out of sight among the trees. It 
is almost impossible to reach the water 
at any other point than the Ford of the 
Pilgrims, the supposed locality of the pas- 
sage of the Israclitesand the baptism of 
Christ. The plain near it is still blackened 
by the camp-fires of the ten thousand pil- 
grims who went down from Jerusalem three 
weeks ago. We tied our horses to the trees, 
and prepared to follow their example, which 
was necessary, if only to wash off the in- 
iquitous slime of the Dead Sea. Francois 
in the mean time filled two tin flasks from 
the stream and stowed them in the saddle- 
bags. The current was so swift, that one 
could not venture far without the risk of 
being carried down, but I succeeded in ob- 
taining acamplete and most refreshing im- 
mersion. The taint of Gomorrah was not 
entirely washed away, but I rode off with 
as great a sense of relief as if the baptism 
had been a moral one, and had purified me 
from sin.—Bayard Taylor's Letter. 





DEATH IS SILENT. 


In the city, while men are brawling in 
the crowded streets, death is entering the 
secret chamber, and friends sit pallid by 
the couches of the breathless, or love is 
drinking in the sigh which bears the soul to 
Heaven. Death is silent; those whose every 
look spoke to us in life, pass from our sight 
as the shadow from the dial, aud the music 
of their words becomes sad echoes in the 
distance of our memory. Death is silent.— 
Tempests shriek madly upon the ocean, and 
many are they who sink with their requiem 
into a fatbomless grave; but from the depths 
of that sublime sepulchre, no sound comes 
back to tell of those who perished. Death 
is silent, yet not so entirely; silent to the ear, 
but not always to the heart; our brethren 
are still bound to us, and though dead they 
have not ceased to be. There is much to be 
felt and leained where they rest. 





Humility has instruction from tie proud 
man’s monument, and Content a lesson from 
the vanity that overlies his clay. There is 
pathos in the solitude where a stranger sleeps 
—there is mute eloquence on his Unlettered 
grave; there is beauty in the poor man’s eps 
itaph, inscribed honestly by affection; there 
is sublimity in the rude sculpture of the 
peasant’s tomb, when it is the effort to sym. 
bolize an immortal faith. And it is axe 
faith which takes terror from the sileuee of 
the grave, There is that in us which is yo; 
all clay. That which belongs to earth mug 
go back to earth; but when earth claims and 
gets back its atoms, God gathers up and 
calls home His spirits —Rev. Henry Giles, 





For the Miscellany 
A SONG OF LABOR. 
8. LATTA SMITH. 
Our bounty is toil 
Which none can despoil 
Of virtues and pleasures that are, 
The swretest of life ; 
"Mid struggle and strife 
There is none who will seek to debar. 


We'll merrily sing, 
With a joyous ring, 
A tune to our burdens of care; 
We'll sing it with glee, 
So happy and free, 
They'll float with the breath of the sir 


With poverty’s scorn, 
We'll double the horn, 
And work for the wealth of the poor; 
From the mizer's chest, 
With its golden nest, 
We'll turn to the cragged moor. 


We'll wrench from the plough, 
With a sweating brow, 

The sweets of our laboring life; 
For life isa drug, 
A sin-mingling drug, 

When ceasing from labor and strife. 


The world, as we know, 
Hath many a woe, 
For treasures uphoarded as wealth ; 
In labor we find, 
For body and mind, 
Abundance of freedom and health. 
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name ane! s 
If needles we ply, 


And weary the eye, 
Oe'r garments for wealth and its pride ; 
The one that we wear, 
When conscience compares, 
Out-dazzles when hung by their side. 


The castle in air, 
So gorgeous and fair, 
Hath bosomed full many a woe ; 
Though humble our cot, 
Yet happy our lot, 
And free from the sting of all woe. 


Their hands, it is true, 
So handsome are few : 
If handsome till judgment they grow ; 
Though horny our hands, 
The judger of hands 
The symbol of labor doth know. 


Though toilers in scorn, 
We feel not the thorn, 

But toil for a long life to live ; 
And sweets we reccive, 
Which do not deceive, 

But a hope four the future do give! 





WISDOM A NECESSARY ADJUNCT 


TO PRINCIPLE AS A MEANS OF 
SUCCESS. 


BY D. BLAKELY. 


A nation—a community without princi- 
ple, is built upon quicksands, in which it 
sinks deeper at every struggle to rise— 
France, with all her eloquence and polish, 
finds it difficult to break the chains of des- 
potism, and give republicanism a firm foot- 
5 ing, because she lacks principle. 

Aman without principle, like the cha- 
meleon, changes with every change of cir- 
cumstances. It is as difficult to discover 
to-day what he will be to-morrow, as to 
| predict the shape of the clouds. Left like 
t belpless bark upon the ocean, to the mer- 
cy of every breeze, he is driven everywhere 
and lands nowhere. 

Erasmus, of the fifteenth century, discov- 
ered the necessity of a reformation, and pro- 
timed it, 80 that when it commenced un- 
der the influence of Luther, it was said that 
Luther but opened the door of which Eras- 
tus had already picked the lock. But when 





the Reformation was in full progress, dis- 
covering that it displeased bishops and 
priests, he listened to their enticing word» 
and lifted his voice against it, thinking it 
better to dispense with the reformation than 
to disturb Christendom by such zeal and 
spirit as Were manifested by Luther. Un- 
able to withstand the reproaches of others, 
he was driven from every position, till it was 
said of him that, “like the fabled Proteus, he 
changed his form in the very arms of those 
who wished to grasp him.” 

Not so with the man of principle. Wher- 
ever truth lies, and he discovers it, there he 
abides. Let dark clouds gather around him, 
darting fitful lightnings, and thundering as 
they flash, and he is not terrified nor driven 
from his positioa. The ebbs and flowso¢ 
popular favor no more change his course 
than the natural tide changes the nether 
depths of the ocean. When the approba- 
tion of man rises before him, truth and right, 
glorious luminaries, display their brightness, 
aud human favor vanishes like darkness at 


the approach of day. 
Such was Martin Luther. When the 


spell of darkness was broken, and truth in 
all its glory burst upon his vision, he hasten- 
ed to the castle of Wittemburg, and nailed 
to the church door the theses which to all 
human appearance would be his death war- 
rant. From this point be went boidly for- 
ward, unflinching at all the opposition cf 
the crowned heads of Europe, and the glo- 
rious reformation is one stupendous effect 
wrought out by principle. 

But the fact that a man possesses that de- 
cision of character and moral fir:uness which 
enables him to adhere to right principles, by 
no means renders it certain that he will pur- 
sue the best measures for accomplishing his 
object. There is a hair-splitting insanity of 
principle, which is as remote from wisdom 
as sin is from holiness. This insanity of 
principle arises from the erroneous supposi- 
tion that, since principle is unchangeable, the 
means for carrying it out must be, also; that 
circumstances can never render the same 


means suitable at oue time, and unsuitable 
at another. 
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Its votaries mark out a course of action 
which must be pursued at all hazards, and 
often make the mode of operating of more 
importance than the end to be attained. If 
there is no possibility of attaining their ends 
by the meuns they have assumed, they still 
pursue thein, and then plead as an extenua- 
tion of their fully, that they are acting from 
principle, while as a matter of fact, they are 
sacrificing principle to their own self-con- 
ceited mode of carrying it out. The means 
for carrying out a priveiple are no part of the 
principle itself; heuce there may be a 
change of means without a change of prin- 


ciple. 

Paul understood this, when he said that 
he was made ail things to all men, that by 
all means be might save some, and this for 
the gospel’s sake. ‘The grand principle with 
Paul, was the spread of the gospel; but so 
far from makiug one set of means para- 
mount to this, he suited his means to the 
exigencies of the case. , 

Whoever pu:sues Lhe opposite course, nev- 
er considering circumstances, but acting as 
if there we:e nothing but principle, is as 
wide from wisdom as he who disregards 
principle is trom right. Where circumstan- 
ces are disregarded, such means may be em- 
ployed as will produce more injury than the 
good accomplished will counterbalance, A 
physician may eflect a remedy by employing 
a medicine which will produce another di- 
sease, more intolerable than the first. So 
with a moral evil. It is one thing to acy 
from principle, but quite another to act wise- 
ly from principle. 

He who has good principles, but lacks skill 
to apply them, will, in the language of anoth- 
er, ‘bear good principles through life as the 
ass carries gold; not knowing how to benefit 
others by them, they only burden them- 
selves?’ There must be an exercise of sound 
judgment either in avoiding evil, orattempt- 
ing good. Wisdom, ‘which excelleth folly as 
far as the light excelleth darkness,’ whose 
geat is the bosom of God, and whose voice 
is the harmony of the world, must aecom- 
pany principle. Without it, principle, like 
faith without works, is dead, being alone. 





The great and grand principle or Setins 
are revealed in nature and the word of Cr ! 
and are as immutable as their aut} ‘ 
the measures for carrying out those prin ‘ 
ples are left very much to human wis! mr 
I know there are some who scorn ee r 
wisdom, and scoff at the idea of als 
looking at the consequences of act; a 
discover their true character, while little 
reflection might teach them, that in a ae 
majority of instances there is no other yoy 
of judging. a 
tion is specified, and whoever disregay|: 5 
is guilty; but where there is no direc; ; 
cept, we must judge from its effects, 
Since God has given a moral judzmey: 
it is undoubtedly for use; and how, x 
could it be employed if every act \ 
rectly dictated by God. Under such, 
stances, there would be no need of 4 ; 
judgment. The fact is, while God ja 
made moral distinctions and rendered they 
immutable, he has not revealed th 
tinctions to man, but has left him to » 
out the right by the faculties given hit; a4 
to aid him, he has given him right 
ciples, any one of which if he viol 
may know that his modus operandi :s 
contrived in wisdom. But it is not alwey 
easy to determine what violates a pri: ole, 
or what bearing an act has upon it, nors\a!) 
we ever be able to determine except for cen- 


me oes 
e do not wish to be understood tha! ror- 


sequences constitute the right or wrong of 
an action, but that right actions wil! pro- 
duce good consequences, and therefore when 
we know the consequences, we know als 
the nature of the act; and so far forth as we 
can predict the consequences, we can )1ge 
beforehand of the act. Or, in the language 
of the renowned Bishop Butler, ‘the goo: ad 
the bad consequences which follow our «- 
tions are God’s appointment, and our fore 
sight of those consequences, is a warnig 
given us by him, how we are to act.’ 
Endeavor to overthrow oppression, and 
the question at once arises, how shall it!” 
accomplished? Various methods press 
themselves, their consequences are 00°" 


10r, wh 


In some cases the mode of ». 











and 
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tured and a decision is made iu view of them, 
nor should we be able to prefer one method 
to another, but for anticipated effects; and 
it matters not whether these anticipated ef- 
fects arise from reason or from faith, the 
principle is the same. He who sees con- 

ueaces by faith in the over-ruling hand 
of God, acts in view of consequences as 
much as he who discovers them by any fixed 
law. 
This choice of method from apprehended 
copsequeuces is absolutely necessary to con- 
stitute man a moral agent. It is the door 
which opens to the inward workings of his 
heart, and he will choose methods according 
to his character. If there be sin, it lies not 
in tracing Consequences, but in the govern- 
ing principles of the man who attempts to 
tracethem. If he exercise his own wisdom, 
taking for his guide Divine truth, and rely- 


ing for help on him who is the perfection of | 


wisdom, he may be enabled to trace conse- 
quences So as to overthrow evil and destroy 
good. And yet the opinion is becoming 
popular, that principle requires the destruc- 
tion of evil, though with it, it pull down ev- 
ery hallowed influence, The church might 
betier be destroyed than have one sin in its 
pale, and the story of the cross might better 
not be told, unless every sin in the universe 
can be published in connection. 

Men of genius and high literary attain- 
ments, guided by a frantic zeal of principle, 
loose sight of wisdom, and rush impetuous- 
ly into the whirlpool of destructive measures; 
but whatever be his standing, a man of prin- 
ciple without wisdom is like a mariner in a 
good ship, but without a compass; he sails 
well, but knows not in what direction — 
With good intentions and holy motives, he 
aims for the right, but not having skill to 
direct the blow, cuts in another direction, 
and sometimes makes sad havoc of sacred 
things, 

Carlstadt, a man of talent, learning and 
pinciple, when he viewed the evils of his 
time; like many of the reformers of the pre- 
sent day, not willing to trust the force of 


God's time, thought he must fall upon every 
ungodly practice and overthrow it in a day. 
Contemplating the abomination of image 
worship, he, with his fol.owers rushed into 
the churches, seized the images and dashed 
them in pieces. Here was principle without 
wisdom. Like accumulated electricity un- 
controlled, it flashes and rends asunder, but 
give ita good conductor aud it subserves a 
noble purpose. 

When wisdom accompanies principle, 
there isa firm foundation on which to base 
human action. Then when the war of con- 
flicting measures generates mighty billows 
of contention, wave dashing against wave 
and destroying each other, all falling back 
upon wisdom, will settle down into placid 
calmness, smooth as the water’s surface when 
no breeze ruffles its bosom. 

Then will the golden age, so oft the poet's 
song, be ushered in, and every action rear 
another golden block in the city of peace. 

Then will men be governed by that for- 
bearance and forgiveness which characterized 
the son of God, while they move, each in 
his proper orbit, harmonious as the worlds 
he has made, and stable as the universe he 
upholds, 





Emsatmine.—The New York Courier and 
Enquirer says a process was discovered 
some time since by Dr. Svuceet, of Paris, 
by which bodies can be embalmed in one 
hour, so as to preserve them, with the ap- 
pearance of being asleep, without any cut- 
ting or mutilating, except a small incision 
which is made for the purpose of injecting 
achemical fluid. A body prepared in this 
way preserves a healthy hue, and even the 
marks that disease and death naturally 
leaves will pass away. The editor of the 
same paper remarks that he saw a few days 
ago, at the hospital, the body of a man who 
was killed four days previous by falling 
from a window ; after it had been taken to 
the hospital it was embalmed according to 
Dr. Sucquet’s process,and, though the weath- 
erhas been so extremely hot, there was not 





truth to dispel error, and not willing to wait 





the slightest discoloration. The subject wos 
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not the best for demonstrating the process 
as it had sustained some severe bruises about 
the face. Dr. E. Pirate, of New York, has 
purchased the right for embalming in this 
country. He refers to Drs. Mott and Ber- 
ger, and other scientific men. 





For the Miscellany. 
MEMORY'D RESPONSE.* 


BY ISAAC MILLER) CRAVATH. 
To the Inebriate's Bride. 


I come to thee, lonely and desolate one, 
As the lightning gleams frightfully forth from 
afar— 
Like the bright beams that} urge their fleet steeds 
from the sun, 
Or steal silently down from their home in yon star 


I come to thee, lonely and desolate one, 
And I bear on my wing the bright hour of the 
past— 
The loved and the lonely thy youth once hath known; 
The hopes thou loved’st fondly, too fondly to last- 


I come to thee, lonely and desolate one, 
Asthe bird fondly flies to the’nest of its mate; 
I bring thee the pleasure thy life hath outrun— 
A balm tothe woe]:hat embitters thy fate. 


Away then the sorrow, the doubt and the fear, 
That obscure the bright prospect which smiled to 
the day— 
The light and the love of thine earlier years, 
Ere the flood had arisen and swept them away. 


The dar‘ness but lingers a while in thy sky, 
As some spirit of evil that sighs to depart;— 

See the day-star of Temp’rance ascending on high ! 
Its beam shall shine in on thy desolate heart. 


And when the deep waters of sorrow subride, 
And thy soul fondly seeks the return of its dove, 
Set the ark of thy faith on the promise abide, 
And I'll bear thee a branch from the olive of love- 
Joy 12th, 1852. 





Lost Hovrs.—Lost wealth may be res- 
tored by industry, and the wreck of health 
‘yegained by temperance; but who ever a- 
gain looked on his vanished hours, or recall- 
ed his slighted years? 
* See page 312 of the present volume of the Mis- 
cellany. 





THE PRINTING ART. 


Swiss papers state that a machinist of Din. 
siedln, in the Canton of Schwyz, has inven. 
ted a new apparatus for Printing by eles. 
tric telegraph, by which each letter jg prin 
ted in any required kind of type by a single 
closing of the circuit, and the motion of the 
letter is accomplished by the action of one 
magnet and one commutator only. The pa. 
per which receives the impression fror) the 
type moves in regular correspondence with 
the action of the operator, and if he 
before the sentence is concluded, the paper 
likewise stops. The work is represented as 
tothe best quality of print. 

Major Benjowsky lately gave a lecture 9 
the Mechanic’s Institution of London, fy 
the purpose of explaining the modus oye. 
randi of a new kind of type invented py 
him which enables persons quite unac. 
quainted with composing to compete with 
finished composers. With the aid of this 
invention one person can set up 4,500 let. 
ters in one hour. 


Stops 





I WILL. 


Wes like that strong robust expression — 
No one having uttered it sincerely was ever 
amean, cringing man. The pigmies of the 
world did not trouble him, although they 
rose in masses to pull him down. He speaks, 
and the indomitable wili prevails. His ene- 
mies fall before him. He rides forth a con- 
queror. Would you be great? Would you 
be distinguished for your literary or svien- 
tific efforts? Look not mournfully at your 
lot, but with “I will!’’ breathing upon your 
lips, and bursting from a great heart, you 
cannot but prevail. Show us the man wh) 
never rose higher than a toad stool and bis 
influence died with his breath, and we will 
point to youa cringing wretch who trewbled 
at the approach of a spider and fainted be 
neath a thunder cloud Let the fires of ea- 
ergy play through your veins, and if you 
thoughts are directed in the right chanvels 
you will yet starrtle the slumbering ul 
verse.—John Neal. 
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is situated ten degrees farther north than th 


perer attain to such extremes. 


of our people, @ mystery. The Island i 





situated between 59 and 55 deg. north lati 






























tic and beat upon anc d circulate around them. 
ted in 59 deg. 9 min, have warmer winters 


ted about 17 deg. further south. 


aod it bas never been below zero but twice | 



















in forty years, and then only 3 deg. for two 
‘ davs, ‘In Unst, in the Shetland Isles, in 
wiitade 60 deg. 5 min., the mean tempera- 
wwe in January is 40 deg. In many places 
of the United States, ranging from New- 
- Tork to Maine, in latitude 45 deg. the mean 
bal wemperature is 6 deg. below zero, Unst is 
he | deg, colder then Constantinople, in Janua- 
ey ry, and no other country in Europe, or the 
ks, worl] perhaps, enjoys the mildness of the 
ne clmate peculiar to Great Britain and Ire- 
one land. 
you This must have a wonderful effect upon 
al he health and orgauization of the people.— 
our be course is, as we have stated, geverally 
j= tributed to the currents of the Gulf Stream, 
¢ philosopher, however, attributes the ge- 
= alwarmih to moist breezes from Africa, 
bis ich come over the Atlantic, crossing the 
: = juator. In Russia, Moscow is on the same 






ve with Edinburg, yet its mean tempera- 
vein winter is at least thirteen degrees 
wer, 








The climate of England is mvist and wet. 
» foreigners accustomed to clear skies it is 
“yreeable The atmosphere is cloudy in 


,urmoveu Ediubarga, in Great Britain, 


city of New-York, it has a much warmer 
climate in Wiuter, aud the heat and cold 


The climate of England is to a majority 
tade, and it has a mil ler climate than we 
joy in the latitude of 40 wd, 45 deg. The 
Brit sh Isles are situate 1 in the path of warm 
an currents, which flow across the Atlan-| tor the 
The wild Orkney Islands which are situa- | 


chan we in New-York City, which is situa- 


In the city of Glasgow, the mean tem- 
perature in the month of January is 38 deg. 
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so warm as in “other cour ntries in n the same 
northern latitude. Were it not for the warm 
veean currents and warm breezes, the coast 
of England would be ice-bound, and many 
vf the plants which now flourish there ag 
evergreens, would be unknown, 


1 


e 


Ou the northern coasts of our Continent, 
—in northern Oregon—the climate is much 
warmer in winter, than in places on the same 


Si lines of latitude in our Eastern States. It 


is believed that currents form the orient flow 
over the Pacific Sante, and wash the Oregon 
shores, as the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic 
| does the British Isles. During the past win- 
thermometer ranged at 17 deg. above 
zero, and the prairies are green all the time, 





} except when covered by occasional snow 
8) storms. The farmer is not compeiled, as in 
the Eastern States, to depend for the winter 
sustenance of his cattle on hay raised the 
| previous season, his cattle can grize there 
| throughout the whole year, and the wild 
flowers may often be*plucked in the month 
| of Jauuary and February.—Scientifie Amer- 
ican. 


REVERSES 

A man knows not how soon he may be 
reversed, In its unceasing revolutions, the 
wheel of Providence may one day place him 
among the poor. How many at this mo- 
meut are languishing in all the horro’s of the 
most abject destitution, who were once rich 
in the world’s goods, and whose lips dwelt 
in perpetnal sweetness on the self-deluding 
promise—* To-morrow shall be as much as 
to-day, and much more abundant!” 


Remember the poor. In yonder gloomy 
prison is one who made gold his idol, He 
forgot the poor in his prosperity, and the 
appeals of the needy awoke no sympathy 
in his heart, He was not his brother’s keep- 
er, so he hoarded up his surplus luere in lis 
coffers, and permitted the dying and the des- 
titute to mect their doom ; but as he meted 
out to them, even so has it been meted out 
tohim, Noi a ray of affection cheers now 









ower, aud this isthe reason why it is not 
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the gloom of the prison walls, Left alond 
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with the phantoms of the past, how «go-/ pose it has had itsday. I will wares... 
nizing his remorse! have been merry doings here, in the doy 


Remember the command—clothe the na-| our grandfathers.” 
ked, feed the hungry, minister te the dis-} “ And I,” chimed in another, « woy|)) 
tressed, and their prayers and blessings may | pense with its noble rooms and its Laie F ; 
fall upon your head like rich incense, more | history, so I could command the yes)! 
desirable than geld or jewels. the owner.” 

“ That shall shall be as you please.” 
a silvery voice; and emerzing fron 9 } . 
door in the wall, the old man stood , 
them. With dignified courtesy he » 
again: 

“1 was an accidental listener to your eopye. 


THE EARLY FRIEND: A STORY OF 
FACTS. 


BY MRS. P. W. LATHAM. 
5B sation, but since you express son 
In the place occupied by one of our most 
busy thoroughfares, but a few years ago, 
atood one of those aristocratic-looking old 
mansions then designated as country seats. 
The house and its surroundings bad been 
planned with taste and skill, and the pro- 
prietor must have been the possessor of con- 
siderable wealth; but for several years he 
had lived in a manner so secluded that those 
in the neighborhood knew but little of him, 
save that he was a benevolent, venerable- 
woking gentleman, and that his establish- 
ment consisted of two or three old negroes 
almost as ancieut as himself. There were 
antique rooms whose shutters were but sel- 
dom unclosed; there were gardens with high 
walls, but seldom entered, except by the 
owner or the servants; and the whole place 
was a mystery—a little world of wonders to 
the juveniles in the vicinity; and, indeed, 
many an older neighbor would have rejoiced 
in an opportunity to explore the unknown il 
region. “b Here,” said the white-haire 
It happened one afternoon a little party of ping before the portrait of a | 
young people stopped to enjoy the shade of fiagile-looking nO have is the 
some fine old trees by the garden wall, and | pjance of the wife of my vouth, and! 
their conversation very naturally turned up- | the work-basket and the unfivi:! 
en the place and itsoccupant. dery, of forty years ago. I could 
“TI would like to explore that old house,” | that rude hands:should displace !! 
said one, “and let daylight into those for- | joye to see them now. It will 
saken rooms.’” while—a little while’? —he said, half toh 
“It would be like avisit to Herculaneum,” | cof « and I too shall have passe! 
aaid another, “ you would stand amid the re-} and these were my children; thee, ! 
ies of a forgotten age.” with their long silky curls, and tl 
“And I,” said a third, “ would like to dimpled faces, were my younges 
hear the histery of its inmates, for I sup-" jings, They soon followed tlieit : 


I shall feel happy to show you an. 
Tetreat, and his cherished objects of , 

There was something so winning 
voice and manner of the speaker, thy: 
vitation was gratefully accepted by o 
tle party, and almost with awe they 
the open gate. 

“Tt is not often,” said the ve 
“that young feet and merry voices are by; 
here; but it was not always so, | 
of the unenvied few, who hav 
wife, children, and kindred. At 
ment I stand alone, a strancer i: 
of a new generation. Perhaps, 1 
will not think it strange, por vet au 
donable weakness, that I cherisl thes 
mementoes of younger and hap 

They had by this time entere! 4 
but old-fashioned parlor; a luge » 
without threw its deep shadows 
room, but not so as to render « 


1 
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cui 
and I wept—oh! how I wept for them! but 
[could not keep them. But this, my brave, 
my eldest boy, remained to me. He was 
the light of my life, the prop of my age— 
God forgive me! he was my idol. See,” he 
continued, leading the way to another room, 
«here was his home just as he left it, many 
years ago. And there was the writing-table 
and the unfinished manuscript; the laden 
pook shelves; the dressing gown and slip- 
pers; and looking out from its frame on the 
wall, the serene, manly face, the high, 
thoughtful brow, just as it looked twenty 
years befure’—the old man turned away, 
and his voice trembled—* he left me by no 
wasting disease; perhaps I could have borne 
it better if he had, when I knew I was 
childless. A few charred bones were all 


that remained of my noble boy, my last re- 
lative on the earth.’ 

Much as awe-struck listeners wished to 
know of his fate, they would not now press 
on the bleeding heart-strings so alive even 
yet to sorrow; so they passed in silence to 


anotherroom. Ifere were many rare curious 
objects, the selection of one highly endow- 
ed, and with them several superb paintings 
Among these, there was the picture of a 
large dog in several attitudes: in one, he 
was resecaing a drowning child; in another, 
gumboling with a company of merry child- 
ren; again, in another he was represented in 
fieree encounter with a large panther. The 
company looked inquiringly. 

“Ah,” said he, “ I see you admire him— 
dear old Neptune, he was my early friend.’ 

One of the company begged to hear his 
history. 

“You shall be gratified,” said the old gen- 
lleman; “ but come, sit down, for Lam like- 
lyto become garrulous when I speak of 
um, my early, i bad almost said my best, 
fiead, Talk of dogsas unreasoning brutes 
—lalways thought Neptune had a soul; I 
am sure he understood my words, and often 
read my thoughts. I may be thought fan- 
ciful,” pursued he, “but if there was ever a 
elf denying, noble-reasoning creatare, that 
dog was one. He became mine when I was 
‘very little boy. His first master was a 





great brute of a fellow: he used to starve 
and beat him most cruelly. 1 saw and pitied 
him, and I persuaded my father to buy him. 
Tam sure Neptune understood all, for from 
that day he seemed to love me, nay, worship 
me. He never willingly lost sight of me, 
and I think would have endured the most 
lingering torment for my sake, Atone time 
I was sick, and Neptune never left me for 
long weeks of my confinement to my room, 
unless he was forced away, and he would 
come and lay his great shaggy head on the 
bed, close by me, and look so lovingly and 
so pityingly into my face, I could not bea 
him to be driven away. 

“With returiing health, Neptune shared 
all my pastimes; and as if he really knew 
my feeble strength, he would after a little 
time lie down on the grass and entice me to 
rest. Many were the sweet hours of sleep 
I have enjoyel with my dog for a_ pillow. 
One day, and I could net have been more 
than six or seven years old, | went te play 
on theriver bank, with nurse and Neptune, 
as usual, After running about some time, I 
espied a tinny boat lodge among some aqua- 
tic plants growing near the shore. With the 
thoughtlessness of childhood I slid down the 
bank and endeavored to reach it, and fell in- 
to the water, which was deep in that place 
I should have probably been drowned be- 
fore the nurse could rescue me, had not Nep- 
tune, quick as thought, plunged in and 
brought me tothe shore. You may well 
suppose, after this, he became a sort of hero 
in my father’s family, and that in all my 
boyish rambles my parents thought me quite 
safe with Neptune. Years passed on; the 
little child was growing into manhood, and 
the dog showed some signs of old age; he 
had grown sedate and dignified, but he abate. 
nothing of his love and watchfulness for his 
master; and I am sure that the master will 
be forgiven if of all his early friends and 
companions Neptune holds so distinguished 
a place. But,” and here the venerable nar- 
rator paused, “my recollections of him, like 
all of the bygone of my life, are mingled 
with bitterness.” 

His auditors looked eageily for him 
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conclude his history, but seemed to deend in 
forcing another sid reminiscence upon him, 

“I comprehend you,” said be; and the 
rest of his history is svon told. “I had at- 
tained my twentieth year, when I went to 
visit some friends iu what was then consid- 
ered the far West, thongh now a thriving 
city of our own State has risen in the same 
place, and seems now almost a near neigh- 
bor. The settlement to which I refer was 
new, and I performed much of my journey 
on horseback, with no other companions 
than Neptune and a colored servant, the 
same you saw with me now. 

“T need uot tell you how much there was 
to attract and to be enjoyed on such a jour- 
ney, by one of the romantic temperament, 
in the first blush of early manhood. What 
a contrast of my former life was all I 
saw! and how beautiful looked Nature in 
every form, even her wildest aspects! One 
day [ had wandered far away from the lit- 
tle clearing occupied by my friends into the 
still depths of a grand old forest, now at- 





tracted by the gay plumage of a bird, then 
by some new and singular form of vegeta- 
At length I espied a little playful ani- 
mal, almost like a kitten; it came caressing- 
ly around me, and I was delighted with it 


tion. 


stooping, T took it in my arms. A moment’s 
reflection would have shown me I was in a 
dangerous proximity, and I should have 
made a speedy retreat. No sooner had I 
taken the little creature in my arms than a 
terrible shriek rang in my ears. I was con- 
scious of a severe blow, like a heavy object 
falling on my shoulders, the teeth and 
claw of some animal were buried deep in 
my flesh. The next moment I fell to the 
ground, my head struck some hard substance, 
and [ became insensible. How long I lay 
I know not; but when I awoke toconscious- 
ness, Cato was pouring water in my face 
from his hat, and the shadows were all in an- 
other direction. Neptune was not there, 
but the leaves and soil were torn up around 
me, as if in mortal combat. We followed 
the signs of the battle till we reached a pro- 
ecting lalgs of rock, beyond which was a 
frightful precipice; looking down deep in the 
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ravine y We lay on body | cf poor N, ptur 
and not far off the form of a huge pant 7 
Both were terribly lacerated and bloody ly — 
They had drawn nearer aud nearer jhe abys 
and the fall had ended the contest, jy the 
death of both. Need I tell you, 
was, I forgot my own inju: ry in my gri 


hurt as | 
lef for 
my poor friend, who a secu! iim: had saved 
my life, though at the expease of his own 
He was duly mourned and honorably jy. 
ried. I afterwards caused « 
to be erected, commemorati 
and heroism. And thoug), 
many joys and many sorrows; thoush joy 
as you see I am a stricken and chilies 
man, waiting only for death to re-uyit 
to the loved and the lost, 
pay this tribute to the memory, or that J 
shall carry to my deathbed so deep a 
affection for my ‘ Early Friend?’ | 

The venerable man then invited his eyes: 
into his garden, 
flowers, and dismissed them with the 
tesy of a finished gentleman. 

The lesson was not lost upon our yong 
friends. They perceived a man may live x 
cluded without being a churl, and the pu 
sessor of wealth and not an objcet of « 
They passed by his mansion with hos ; 
voices—almost with reverence. But the od 
man was soon gathered te bis kindy 
his home has disappeared amid the bistk 
of a rapidly increasing city--/urlor Av 


nual. 


plain monum 
2 of his irtues 


I have s 


ddd 


Cah Vou won! 


regaled them with fruit ang 


AN ERUPTION OF THE GREAT 
GEISER. 

I now rodeon to the Geiser wi: )out meet 
ing any further impediments, thovz 
great object of my eager curiosity was cou 
cealed from my eyes by a prominent Liicl 
I was within half a mile of the spot wet 
it lay. At last the mighty columns ofsan 
wasin sight; and approaching to avi 
eighty paces from the principal cau\dron, ¥ 
halted, uot venturing to a lvauce any fue 
without a guide. A peasant, who had fe 
lowed us from one of the neighboring hols 
pow stepped forward, and perceiving ®) 
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hesitation, he took me by the hand and con- 
stituted himself at once my cicerone. 

He led me to the edge ot the basin, which 
ties on a gentle elevation of about ten feet. 
The diameter of the basin is about thirty 
feet, and that of the cauldron six or seven. 
Both were full to the brim with water as 
gear as crystal, which was slightly boiling. 
In this state the neighborhood is very dan- 
rerous, as they might overflow and empty 
themselves at any moment; and we there- 
fore left the spot at once and visited the 
different springs. 

My new friend pointed out to me those 

which I might approach without fear, and 
warned me against the others. We then 
returned to the Geiser, where he left me, in 
order to make some preparations for my ac- 
commodations ; having first furnished me 
with some rules to enable me to know when 
an explosion might be expected. 
For fear of missing an explosion it is custo- 
mary to watch during the whole night. An 
occasional vigil would present no great difli- 
cultytemany travelers, but for me it was a 
serious undertaking ; however there was no 
remedy, for an leeland peasant is not to be 
depended uy on, and few of them would be 
roused by an outbreak of Hecla itself. 


I sat either beneath my tent, or in front 
of it, listening with stretched attention for 
thesigns I had been told to expect. To- 
vads midnight—ithe hour for spirits—I 
heard a few dull sounds, like those of a dis- 
fant cannon ; and pushing from the tent, I 
vaited for the subterraneal rumblings, and 
the trembling and splitting of the earth, 
Which, aceording to the books I had read, 
vere the fore-runners of an eruption. I 
could hardly defend myself from a parox- 
ymnof fear. It isno slight thing to be 
ilove at midnight in such a scene. And 
many of my friends will perhaps remember 
bow often I told them before my departure, 
that if my courage failed me anywhere du- 
ring my travels in Teeland, it would be when 
spent a solitary night at the Geiser. 

The low rumblings were repeated thir- 
fen times at very short intervals. The 





basin overflowed after every nuise, and near- 
ly emptied itself of its waters—the sounds 
appearing to proceed from their violeut eb- 
ullition rather than from any subterranean 
commotion. In a minute and a half the 
whole was over. The water no longer over- 
flowed the basin and cauldron, which re- 
mained nearly full; and, disappointed in 
every respect, I returned to my tent. This 
phenomenon was repeated every two or 
three hours; but I heard nothing further 
during my first watch, nor all the next day 
and night. 

At last, after waiting till the second day 
of my sojourn at the Geiser, the long desir- 
ed explosion took place, on the 27th of June 
at 916 o’clock in the morning. The peas- 
ant, who came twice a day to inquire if I 
had yet seen an eruption, was with me the 
first dull sounds which announced the event 
were heard. We hurried to the spot, and 
as the waters boiled over as usual, and the 
noise died away, I thought I was doomed 
to disappointment again ; but the last tones 
were just expiring when the explosion sud- 
denly tuok place. I have really no words 
to do justice to this magnvilicent spectacle, 
which once to behold ina life time is 


enough. 
It infinitely surpassed al] my expectations. 


The waters were spouted with great power 
and volume; column raised above columa 
as if each was bent on outstripping the oth- 
ers. Afier I had recovered in some degree 
from my first asto \ishment, I looked round 
at the tent—how small, how diminutive i¢ 
seemed, compared to those pillars of water! 
And yet it was nearly twenty feet high; it 
was lying rather lower, it is true, than the 
basin of the Geiser; but tent might have 
been piled on tent—yes, by my reckoning, 
which may not have been perfectly accurate 
five or six, one above the other, would not 
have reached the elevation of these jets, the 
largest of which I think I cap aflirm, with- 
out any exaggeration, to have raised at least 
to the height of a hundred feet, and to have 
been three or four feet in diameter. 

When the wonderful scene was ended, the 
peasant went with me to examine the basin 
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and cauldron. We could approach very near 
them without the least danger, but there was 
nothing further to be seen. The waters had 
entirely disappeared from the basin, into 

which we entere |, and close up to the caul- 

dron, where they bad also sunk to the depth 
of seven or eight feet, though they were 
still boiling and bubbling with great violence 
—Madame Pfeiffer. 


LIZZIE IN THE MILL. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 


Maxy years ago, in a pleasant village of 
New England, lived the little girl whose 
true story I am about to relate—Lizzie 
Stone, the only daughter of the miller. 

Lizzie was a child whom every one loved 
—not only because she was so pretty, live- 
ly, and intelligent, but for her being so 
sweet, gentle, and peaceable—so truly good. 
Lizzie had two brothers a few years older 
than herself, who were very fond of her 
and of whom she was very fond. These 
three children always went to school and 
church together, aud played in perfect agree- 
ment. 

It happened that one sunny autumn fore- 
noon they had a visit from two little girls 
their cousins, who lived about a mile dis- 
tant. They had a wild, joyous time; they 
played in the yard, in the barn, and all over 
the house. Mrs, Stove, who wasa kind, 
pleasant woman, looked on and laughed, if 
she did not mingle in their sports. She got 
them a nice early tea by themselves; and 
when the visitors, afier one last merry game, 
were about leaving, she said to Lizzie— 

“Your brothers will go home with Alice 
and Celia. You may go with them as far 
as the mill ; but be sure and stop there and 
come home with your father.’ 

As the cousins set out, laughing and frol- 
icking along, Mrs. Stone stood in the little 
front portico of her cottage, looking after 
them, as they went down the lane, and 
thinking what good children they were — 
She smiled at Lizzie’s affectionate way o' 
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taking leave of her, though ele Was ¢ 


gone so short atime. L zzie never sented 
from her mother, even for a half-hour, with. 
out kissing her lovingly, and bidu 
good bye, in a voice as sweet and 
the coving of a dove. 
went into the house, she said softly to jor. 
self, “ It is nearly ten years since G d ie 
me that child, and sbe has never yet sumed 


Ing hey 
tender ag 


Nx W, as Mrs. Stone 


me one moment’s sorrow.” 

The cousins played so much along the 
road, and stopped sv ofien to pick flower 
and berries, that it was nearly dark whey 
they reached the will. 
girls came to part, they had so many jnyi. 
tations to give, 80 many good byes to say, 


Then, when th 


it was uo wonder that they lingered awhile 

It seemed that Lizzie could not let he 
cousins go. She parted from thew, in he 
loving way, 80 many times, that her brothers 
grew a little impatient, and George, th 
eldest, said— 

‘Why, sister, I don’t see but that Ned and 
I will have to help you in your kissing, 
you’ll never get through.’ 

Then Alice and Celia, blushing and lauzt- 
ing, broke away from their cousin, avd sa 
fast down a little hill towards their home 
The boys soon overtook them; and Lizzie 
after watching the group awhile, and think 
ing how good was God to give her such am 
able cousins, such noble brothers, aud sud 
dear parents to love, turned and went inv 
the mill. She found it going, and wasal 
frightened by the din it made, and by the 
darkness ; for night was fast eonng on 
She called her father’s name, and | 
ed; but the machinery made so mich noise 
that she did not hear. Thinking that be had 
already gone, she turned to go hore sone 
She took a way she had often s: {ely taen, 
over the flume, by the great waterbed 
But to-night she was bewilder-d—lost bet 
footing, and fell off on the wheel, which 
whirled her down, down, erushing and lea 
ing her in a shocking manner! [the pened 
that yust at that moment ber father, th uking 
that Lizzie had been sent to eal! him home 


home 
stopped the mill, and began to search {or be 


vhs 
ver 


her 
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cal by her cries, he came to the wheel, and| carried home. When she opened her eyes, 
£0 0} o ° . 
she found herself on her own little bed, with 


chere found what had occurred. 
‘ . 
‘Are you badly hurt, my daughter ? he} her dear father and mother and brothers 


at her side. 

The doctor dressed Lizzies wounds, and 
| gave her some opium to make her sleep ; but 
she told her tatherand mother that she could 
not possibly get well. When he heard the 


asked in great grief and terror. 

‘Yes, father. I seem to be all ervshed to 
pices, and I cannot stir; but I think I shall 
jive till you get me out. Leave me here and 





> 
Oe Ot aborhood was soon roused, and | dreadful words, Mr. Stone groaned and 
mauy men hurried with saws and axes to | covered his face with his hands: and for a 
the mill. But they found that only one or | few moments, Mrs. Stone leaned her head 
evo could work ata time in cutting away | on her husband's shoulder, and ened. Thea 
lifting her eyes and clasping her hands, she 
said, ‘Thy will, O Lord, be done!’ and 
went and sat down calmly by Lizzie’s side, 


the strong, heavy timbers, and that it would 
be some hours before Lizzie could be taken 
from the cruel place where she was held so 
fast and crushed so dreadfully ; and they said | and watched her till she slept. 

that to move the wheel backward or forward; The poor little girl remained sleeping 
wight kill her at once. most of the next day. She would often 





When Mrs. Stone came, one of the men| wake and ask for water; but she then seem- 
et down a light into the wheel, so that she | ed hardly to know where she was, or whe 
wuld see her poor child. When she saw | was with her. Her cousins, Alice and Celia 
came to see her; but shedid not recognize 


Lizgie’s white face, and the bleeding arms 
them, and they went away sobbing bit- 


beld towards her, she shrieked and cried bit- 
tly, But Lizzie called up to her as sweetly | terly. 


‘ . . ; 
and cheerfully as she had ever spoken in her Early in the night however she awoke , 
and seemed better. She knew all about her 


life, and said — : 

‘Don’t ery, mother! They will get me and smiled on them, but said she must leave 
out before long ; keep up good courage, and them very soon. She told her father that 
she wanted tohear him pray ence more; 
and Mr. Stone knelt down by her bedside, 
and asked God to take safely home the little 
daughter He had given them, and thanked 
Hive for leaving her with them so long. 
Then Lizzie said to her mother,: Will you 
sing me just one verse of the hymn I loveso 
much. ‘Jesus sought me?’ Her mother 
tried but she eeuld not sing for weeping; and 
Lizzie said, ‘Never mind—where | am go- 
ing there is beautiful singing. Yet it seems 


pray to God for me.’ 

And so she continued to talk, hour after 
hour, while the men kept cutting and sawing 
ihe great timbers ; so she cheered and com- 
frted her parents, and her poor brothers, 
when they came to the mill. 

OQuee her voice grew very low and indis- 
tinct—then it ceased altogether ; the dector 
boked down, and said she had fainted away, 
adthey sprinkled water upon her. As 
son as she revived, she began to say com- 
furting things, and to beg her mother and 
brothers not to ery. She said she did not 
wiier as mach pain as at first, and that she 
¥as sure that she would live to be carried 
home, 

It was nearly midnight when the last tim- | ble and sorrow to you all. Will it not be 


ber that held her was sawed away, and a) better to bury up this erushed body, and let 


tome I shall hear no voice so sweet as 
yours, mamma, Whydo you ery? Only 
think, mamma, if I should live, now, bow 
crooked and sickly I should be, I might be 
a hunehback, and give a great deal of trou- 


workman lifted her gently up and laid her} the pleasant grass grow over it, and havea 
i her father’s arms. The pain of being | yew glorious body such as the angels have ? 
moved caused the poor child to faint again, As she spoke these words, she smiled, and 
sud she did not revive until shehad been | did not weep; but when, afterwards, she 
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asked for a faithful house-dog, and her pret- | ing forth in crystal streams, 0. s) eak ; 
ty Maltese kitten, and they were brought to} harshly to the stricken one —Weeping in gj. 
her, she burst into tears. ‘Good bye, old} lence! Break not the deep soleranity by 
Bose! Good bye, Kitty !’ she said. ‘I ery | rude laughter, or intrusive fo jtstens p, 
mainma, to part froin these; because I never | pise not woman’s tears—t)ey ar a k re 
never shall see them again ; for they have | her an angel, scoff not, if the stern heii | 
no souls, poor things. But you and papa} manhood is sometimes melte} into tears , 
wili come to heaven before many years ; sympathy —they are what elevate hin) 4) 
and you too, brothers, if you are good boys.’ | the brute. I love to see tears of feo; 

A little while after this she said, Georgie, | They are painful tokeus, but still most}, 
give my love to Alice aud Celia, and tell} there isa pleasure in tears, an awful ng 
them Lam glad I kissed them so many times | sure! If there were none on earth to px , 
last night. Eddie, take care of my fiowers; | a tear for me, I should be loath :o Jive 
and, boys don’t miss me too much in| if noone might weep over my g ogy ee 
your play.’ never die in peace.— Dr. Johnson, 

After lying very quiet for some moments im 
she again spoke, and said : - ee 

eae are the shutters open, and has THE VALLEY OF THE AMAZON 
the morning come very brightly ? 

‘No, my daughter,’ her mother answered, 
it is still dark night.’ 

‘Oh,’ then, said Lizzie, ‘it must be the 
windows of God’s beautiful palace I see, 
with the pleasant light shining through. I 
am almost there! Good bye, mamma and 
papa, and brothers—good tye! And with 


BY LIEUT. M. F. MAURY, 
Or more than twice the size 
sissippi valley, the valley of the 
entirely inter-tropical. An everlasti 
mer reigns there. Up to tle v 
the Andes, the river itself is naviya! 


‘ nee vessels of the largest class. The Jeans) 
a smile spread over her face, Lizzie stretch- hs 


edout her arms, looked upward, and so 
died ! 

When Lizzie lay in her coffin, that smile 
was ou her face still brighter and purer than 
the white roses that lay upon her pillow— 
and Mrs. Stone tried not to Jet her tears fall 
upon it; for she said, ‘God has taken back a 
little angel He lent me for a few years, and 
why should I weep for my happy, happy 
ehild !’— American Artisan. 


nia 74 may go there. 

A natural canal through Caciqui 
nects it with the Orinoco, giving fer 
drainage to immense plains that cover tv 
millions square miles, it receives from ¢! 
north and south innumerable tii! 
which it is said, afford an inland nayiga 
up and down of not Icss than 70 ors 
thousand miles in extent. 

Stretched out in a continons line, the navi 
gable streams of that great water-slied would 





more than completely encircle the 
SACREDNESS OF TEARS. around at its largest girth. 

ae All the climates of Lidia are there. Ind 
Tuere is a sacredvess in tears. They|we may say that from the mouth t 
speak more eloquently than ten thousand | sources of the Amazon, piled up one ave 
tongues. They are the messengers of over- | the other, and spread out, Andean-lke, 
whelming gricf, of deep contrition, of un-| steppe after steppe in beautiful un! 
speakable love. If there were wanting any | succession, are al]! the climates and all th 
argumcnt to prove that man is not morta], soils, with the capacities of produe jous t 
I would k ok for it in the strong convulsive| are to be found between the regiovs 
emotion of the breast, when the fountairso- everlasting summer aid eternal snow. 
fceling are rising, and when tearsare gush-' The valley of the Amazon is the pla 








THE VALLEY OF THE AMAZON. 


produetion for India-rubber—an article of 


commerce which has no parallel as to the 
igerease of demand for it, save and except 
in the history of our own great staple since 
the invention of the cotton-gin. We all 
recollect when the only uses, to which India- 
rubber was applied, were to rub out peneil- 
marks and mike trap-balls for boys, Bat it 
is made into shoes and hats, caps and cloaks, 
t-balls and purses, ribbons and cushions, 





fx 
boats, beds, tents and bags; into pontoons | 


for pushing armies across rivers, aud into | 
camels for lifting ships over shoals. It is | 
also applied to a variety of other uses ana| 
purposes, the mere enumeration of which | 
would be tedious. New applications of it 
re continually being made. Boundless for- 
ets of the Saringa tree are found upon the 
banks of this stream, and the exportation of 
this gum from the mouth of that river, is 
daily becoming a business of more and more 
value, in extent and importance. 

In 1846-7, pontoons were made for the 
British army in India, and tents for the 
American army in Mexico were made in 
New England from the India-rubber of the 
Amazon. It is the best in the world. The 
sugar cane is found here in its most luxuriant 
growth, and of the richest sacharine develop- 
ment, [t requires to be planted but once in 
twenty years. 

There too are produced of excellent quality, 
aw in great profusion, coffee aud tobacco, 
rice and indigo, cocoa and cotton, with drugs 
of virtues the most rare, dyes of hues the 
most brilliant, and spices of aroma the most 
exquisite. 

Soils of the richest loam and the finest 
dluvions are there. The climates of India— 
of the Moluccas and the Spice Islands are 
il there. And there too, lying dormant, are 
the boundless agricultural and mineral 
capacities of the east and west all clusteied 
together, 

If commerce were but once to spread its 
wings over that valley the shadow of it would 
be like the touch of the magician’s wand :— 
those immense resources would spring right 





w into life and activity. In the fine 
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imagery of their language, the Indians eall 
the Amazon the “ King of Kivers,”’ it empties 
Li Now, Look ! 
Nature has scoped out the land in Central 
America, and cut the continent nearly in 


into the Ocean under the Line. 


two there, that she mi:ht plant between the 
mouth of the ** King of Rivers” and of the 
“ Father of Waters,” an arm of the sea eapa- 
ble of receiving the surplus produce which 
the two grandest river basins on the face of 
the earth are some day to pour out into the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Carribean Sea. 
These two sheets of water form the great 
commercial lap of the South. This sea and 


gulf receive the drainage of all the rivers of 


| uote in both continents except the La Plata 


on the South, of the Columbia on the West, 
the St. Lawrence and those of the Atiantie 
seaboard on the East, excluding the inhospi- 
table regions of Patagonia on the South, and 
Labrador on the North, and referring only 
to the agricultural latitudes, the two Ameri- 
numbers 
To 
not less than six of this ten, this sea and gulf 
Of this six, about 
two-thirds are inter-tropical, producing a 


eas cover an area of land in round 
of about ten millions of square miles, 


are the natural outlet. 


variety of articles to which the other parts of 
the continent never can offer a competition. 
Nature has so ordered it. 

With scarce the exception of a “ten miles 
square,”’ the whole of this immense Carribean 
water shed which is nearly double the area 
of Europe, is composed of fine, rich, arable 
land, The rainless coast of Peru, the sandy 
plains of lower Culifornia, the great salt 
desert of the North the Sabara-like 
desert of Atacama at the South ; all lie with- 
out it: they fall within the cther four of the 
ten millions. They are unarable, and there- 


and 


fore as they are unfit for cultivation, they 
should be with this classification arranged 
with the unhospitable regions of Patagonia 
and Labrador, 

So classing these barren places, we dis- 
cover the startling fact, that these two rivers 
ire the true natural outlets, and the Carribean 
sea and the Gulf of Mexico are the natural 
receptacles, for the surplus produce of nearly 
three fourths of the whole extent of arable 
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Meera: these 
two marine basins of the South are also the 
natural outlet of the North and South for 
the productions of not less than 70> of lati- 
The Mississippi runs south and crosses 


land in the two Americas. 


tude, 
parallels of latitude ; it consequently traverses 
a great diversity of climates, and floats 
down to the Gulf a variety of produce,—a 
Its tributaries 
: and each one contributes 


large assortment of staples. 
flow east and west 
to the main stream itself many productions 
that are peculiar to its own latitude and 


climate. 
The Amazon flows east. It runs along a 


parallel of latitude. Save and except the 
changes due to cultivation, its climates are 
the same, its banks, from source to 
mouth are lined with the same growth. Its 
tributaries run north and south, and the pro- 
ducts supplied by one of these to the main 
stream, are duplicates of the products to be 
contributed by all. In one river valley, 
winter and summer, spring aud autumn, 
mark the year, and divide the seasons ;—in 
the other, the seasons are wet and dry—and 
she year is all su:nmer, 

One valley isin the Northern hemisphere ; 
the other in the Southern, When it is seed- 
time on our side, the harvest is ripe on the 
other. The Carribean Sea and Gulf of 
Mexico are twin They are seas 
Mesopotamian and wholly American, The 
great equatorial current having its genesis in 
the Indian Ocean, aud doubling the cape of 
Good Hope, sweeps by the mouth of the 
Amazon, and after traversing both Carribean 
Sea and Gulf of Mexico, it meets the Gulf 
Stream, and places the commercial outlet of 
that river almost as mueh in the Florida pass 
as in the mouth of the Mississippi river 
itself. Two travelers may set out from the 
Yucatan pass; one north for the sources of 
the Missouri, the other seuth for the head 
wateis of the Amazon. If, when the former 
reaches the base of the Rocky Mountains, he 
will cut a tree down and let it fall into the 
river, so that it will drift with the current 
without lodging by the way, it will meet in 
the straits of Florida one cut and cast into 
the Amazon by the other traveler, from the 


and 


basins. 





ides of ‘the Andes, and flonted down t} 
river in the like manner. mm natural 
of the drift-wood, from bot), 
is through the Gulf of Mexico, ayo) 
peninsula of Florida and so ont 
Atlantic through the Gulf Sire 
twin basins are destined by na 


hg 


Toute 


t } 
oO The or eN Seq 


1. the 


greatest commercial recentacles i 
No age, clime, nor quarter of the o! 
any parallel or any conditions of + 
resemblance to these whieh we fy 
sea or gulf. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF NATURE Ayr 
A®?T. 

Tue rustling of rose leaves by ¢ 
dering winds, the falling of cen 
on beds of thyme, and the brus! 
lady’s dress against the orange om 
send forth sweet tinkling perfam 
although not seen by the eve, rez’ 
senses and delight the heart. F 
rich store tuuse do flowers 
shrubs draw their choice sweets: how en 
ous must be the Inboratory in whic! 
have been distilled, how sub:ili 
nations, how intricate the proc: 
art done anything to compare wil 
in the production of such odiferons  treas 
ures? The laboratory of a flon 
terious place ; the most offensive 1 
the stable, the offal of the streets are tmn 
formed there into the fragrance of 1) 
flower and the perfume of the még 
But art has her mysteries too, an: 
so lavish with her sweets. Wii!) 
short period, chemistry has made 1 
coveries in the production of arti 
Some of the most delicate perfunx 
ed at the World’s Fair, were made ! 
ical artifice, from cheap and otherwse f 
fensive matters. 

Heretofore, the scents of shrubs 
ers used by the rich, the fair, a! 
been obtained from the e:nulsious 
flowers and shrubs themselves. 
from the fetid fusil oil the prac: 
Las obtained an ether oi] which ha 





MAN AND THE ATMOSPHERE. 





ame of sweet pears ; this is obtained by 
jistilling it with sulphuric acid, acetate o! 
jead and aleohol. Sweet scented apple oil 
s obtained in the same manner, only the 
bichromate of potash is employed instead 
of the acetate of Jead, An oil fragrant as 
the pine-apple is obtained from a soap made 
of butter, and distilled along with alcohol 
and sulphuric acid; an oil which imitates 
that derived from almonds, and which is so 
extensively used for scented soap, is made 
fom offensive coal oil distilled along with 
nitric acid. 

Dr. Hofman, one of the jury of chemists 
at the Great Exhibition was deeply impress- 
ej with the importance of these discoveries, 
and ina letter to Liebig he particularly di- 
rects his attention to them. The component 
parts for the production of pear oil, he 
sates,are one part by measure of fusil oil, 
tro parts of sulphuric acid, six of alcohol, 
and two parts of the acetate of lead. The 
oil of bitter alnonds is quickly made by 
having a glass worm with two tubes, thro’ 
oe of which flows the nitric acid, and 
throuzh the other benzole ; when they mect 
and unite, forming the nitrate of benzole, 
which is the substitute for the oil of bitter 
almonds, The most extravagant prices have 
heretofore been asked and obtained for strong 
wented oils, their prices must soon come 
down toa more moderate standard. 

Chemistry has demonstrated the fact, that 
the perfumes of flowers are but ether oils, 
but the fluwer is still the most skilful chem- 
ist, for it neither finds its acids, alkalies, fats, 
nor aleobol, ready made ; it collects them 
from the air, the earth, and the falling rain. 
This new branch of chemistry should arrist 
the attention of our chemists, for there can 
teno doubt of the fact, that an endless va- 
nety of perfumes can be obtained by the 
distillation of oils, fats, acids, alkalies,and al- 
cohol tozether. The chemist cannot produce 
asingle blade of grass ; in the true sense of 
the term—although it is 60 named—there is 
dosuch thing as “organic chemistry?’ he 
ouly works with non-vitalic matter, but at 
the Sime iime, it is certainly a triumph o} 
lence to imitate nature, in any of her pro- 
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luctions ; this the chemist has done in those 
new productions which we have deseribed. 
There are hundreds of other discoveries yet 
to be made—they are waiting to reward in- 
lustrious and persevering experiméuters.— 
Scientifie American. 


MAN AND THE ATMOSPHERE. 


One of the best arguments in favor of 
vur earth being « special creation, opposed 
to the nebular hypothesis, or the nonsensi- 
cal electrical matter theory, is derived from 
the atmosphere, that wonderful ocean of gas 
in which we live, and which we inhale at 
every breath. Viewing ~atural laws as the 
operationsof matter, (not the properties of 
it, which all natural-law theorists blunder- 
ingly mix togethe:) we cannot conceive 
how the moon could ever have been a part 
of this planet in a gaseous or fluid state, ac- 
cording to the nebular hypothesis. The 
moon has no atmosphere, no seas, no lake» 
no rivers. Those men who talk of natural 
laws being eternal and woiversal, aud of the 
whole of the planets, with their satelites, 
and the glorious sun, being at one time a 
huge mixed mass of gas, out of which they 
were resolved by gravity, have never pro- 
foundly reflected upon the simple question 
of ‘respiration.’ The same laws are not in 
existence throughout every part of the uni- 
verse. There way be laws in active force 
in some of the plinets, unknown to our 
planet, and of which we cannot have the 
remotest conception, 

It must beso with respect to the solar 
orb; philosophers have written and talked 
much about the ciuse of solar ligit—how it 
was produced—but the subject is. still 
shrouded in mystery. On the moou’s sure 
face no gentle dews distil their sweets, and 
no refreshing showers falls upon the lava 
rocks there; no flowers bloom, and no sweet 
sounds nor perfume floats apon the gale ; 
there is no breeze for there is no atmosphere 
—all isa lifeless dreary waste. Those whe 
recognize moral jaws as eternal principles— 
aud none but the morally insane deuy them 
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—know that no moral law is in force in the 
moon, for moral principles are prope: ties 
connected wiih inteiligent and responsible 
beings. If our planet had no atmosphere, 
no living creature would be seen moving on 
its surface. The atmosphere must, from its 
very nature, have been specially created for 
man, and man especially created for the at 
mosphere. His muscles are solid pieces of 
the principal elements of the atmosphere.— 
It is composed of 79 parts nitrogen and 21 
oxygen, and this very composition is evi- 
dence of a special design. A full grown 
person tekes 40 cubic inches of this atmos- 
phere into his system every three sec- 
onds, and no person could exist for one 
minute if deprived of air, and if its compo- 
sition were different, it would be incapable 
of supporting life. Why this should be so, 
we cannot tell; we only know that such is 
the fact—one over which man has no con- 
trol, to alter or amend by any invention 
whatever. Man did not create this atmos- 
phere fur hims.lf, nor did the atmospliere 
call itself into existence for him, and the 
natural law that could call them inte exis- 
tence, apart from the fiat of a great Intel- 
ligent Being, according to some theorists, 
must be one they have dreamed about, for 
such a law bas never had an existence since 
time began on this earth. 

To produce the simple act of respiration, 
breathing—both the atmosphere and men 
must have been specially created with the 
properties and qualities which they possess. 
The oxygen performs the most active part 
in respiration ; it is extracted from the ni- 
trogen in the lungs, and combines with the 
carbon and hydrogen in the system, forming 
oxygenated compounds, such as carbonic 
acid gas, and the vapor of water; these 
products are expelled fiom the lungs. The 
oxygen acts as the supporter of low com- 
bustion, and the human body in life is like 
the ‘burning bush,’ burning but not con- 
sumed, Why, it might be asked, was man 
made to live on bread, &c.? If his body be 
principally composed of water, and the 
principal element of the atmosphere, why 
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is it that he has to toil for fi * a coma 
life, which merely goes isto his system to b 
quickly expelled therefiom? Why 

made to require such food as demands ay 
ceasing toil to produce it, or the sacrifice « 
other lives to enjoy? Why was he py 
made so as to feed upon air or water fn 
food? These questions are all vain - the 
nebular hypothesists, who endeavor to ge. 
count for all things, may be able 


bis wile 
wW eive 


some ansWer ; ours is, ‘all things are do 
well,’ there is beauty over all this dele 


table 
world. 

It has been said that ‘nitrogen js 4 poison 
and oxygen the vital air ;’ thisis a ¢ 
error: oxygen is just as much a_ poison gs 
nitrogen,—our atmosphere proves this, 


ygen is no doubt the active agent of respi. 
j ration, but it only serves its purpose ag 


I 


a 
) 
| 
i 


combined with 79 parts of nitrogen to do 
this. In life it is the fruitful egent for sus. 
taining our bodies, but it is also the frutfil 
agent which at list brings down the strong 
man to the grave, and re-composes bis 
frame into the clods of the valle 


‘ 
Ae 
a 


which it originally sprung.—Scientijc 
merican, 





“KISS ME MAMMA, DO KIss ME! 
CAN’T GO TO SLEEP.” 


“The child was so sensitive, so like that 
little shrinking plant that curls at a breatd 
and shuts its heart from the light.” 

The only beauties she po-sessed, wer 
exceedingly transparent skin, and the most 
mournful, large blue eyes. 

I had been trained by a very ster, 
conscientious mother, but I was a hanly 
plant, rebounding after every shock; mis 
fortune could not daunt, though discipline 
tamed me. I fancied, alas! that I mp 2 
through the same routine with this delicate 
creature ; so one day when sbe had displea* 
ed me exceedingly, by repeating av offence 
I was determinod to punish her s verely. J 
was very seriousall day, and upon sending 
her to her little couch, I said, “Now ™! 


daughter to punish you, and to sh 


triar 
SUL 





ow vu 





WINE-DRINKING ADVOCATES OF TEMPERANCE. 


sow very, PY naughty you have been, 1 
shall not kiss you to-night ”” 7 
She stood looking at me, astonishment 
ified, with her great mournful eyes 
wide open ; I supposed she had forgotten 
per misconduct till thea—aud I left her 
with big tears dtopping down her cheeks, 
and ber little red lips quivering. 

Presently 1 was seat for; “Oh! mamma, 
sou will kiss me, | can’ go to sleep if you 
dou't,” she sobbel, every tone of her voice 
trembled, and she held out her little hands. 

Now came the struggle between love and 
qhat J falsely termed duiy. My heart said 
give her the kiss of peace ; my stern nature 
urged me to persist iu my correction, that ] 
might impress the fault upon her mind.— 
That wasthe way L had been trained till I 
yas amostsubmissive child, and I remem- 
bered how often I had thanked my mother 
since, for her straighifurward course. 

[knelt by the bed-side; “Mother can’t 
kiss you, Ellen,” | whispered, though every 
word chuked me; 
it was very hot,but I attributed it to her ex- 


her hand touched mine: 


citement. Sve turned her little grieving 
face toewars the wail; IT blamed myself as 
the fragile form shook with half suppressed 
sobs, and sayiug “Mother hopes little Ellen 
willlearn to mind ber after this,’’ left the 
room forthe night,’ 

It might have Leen about twelve when I 
wsawakened by my nurse; apprehensive, 
Iran eagerly to the child’s chamber ; I had 
had a fearful dream. 

Ellen did not know me ; she was sitting 
up ctimsoned frum (he forebead tu the throat, 
her eyes 80 bright that L almost drew back 
aghast at thei glances. From that night a 
nying fever drank up ber life—and what 
think you was the incessant plaint poured 
intomy anguished heart; Oh, kiss me 
mother do kiss me, J can’t go to sleep.— 
You'll kiss your little Kilen, mother, won’t 
you? Lean’ go to sleep. I won't be 
baughty if you'll only kiss me, dear mam- 
ma, I can’t go to sleep.” 

Holy little angel ! she did go to sleep one 
My moruing, audshe never woke again— 
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never, Her hand was locked in mine. and 
all my veins grew iey with its gradual chill ; 
faintly the light fied out in the beautiful 
eyes, whiter and whiter grew the tremulous 
lips ; she never knew me, bat with her last 
breath she whispere 1, “I will be good, 
mother, if you’ilonly kiss me.” 

Kiss her! God knows passionate, 
but unavailing were my kisses upon her 


how 


cheek and lip, after that fated night. God 
knows how wild were my prayers that she 
might know, if ouly once, that I kissed her, 
God knows how I would have yielded up 
my very life, coud I have asked forgiveness 
of that sweet child. 

Well! grief is all unavailing now. She 
lies in her tomb; there is a maible urn at 
her head, and a rose bush at her feet ; there 
grow sweet summer flowers, there waves 
the gentle grass; there bids s vg their 
matins and vespers; there the blue sky 
smiles down to-day, and tiere lies buried 
the freshness of my heart. 

Parents, you should have heard the pathos 
in the voice of that stricken mother, as she 
said, “There are plauts that spring into 
greater vigor if the heavy pressure of a foot- 
step crush them; but ol! there are others 
that even the pearls of the ligut dew bend 
to the earth.’”—Olire Branch. 


WINE-DRINKING ADVOCATES OF 
TEMPERANCE. 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


We need no new evi lence to prove that 
our moderate wine-drinking citizens are the 
most formidable enemies that retain the field 
against the progress of intemperance, We 
kuow that they are strong, very strong, that 
they occupy the highest walks of life and 
fill almost every station of bonor, trust, and 
emolument. We kuow that they number in 
their ranks the learned, the wise, and the 
powerful. We cannot employ towards them 
any other language than that of respectful 
entreaty and exposiulation ; ver would we 





de it if we could. No; we would say to 
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our fashionable wine-drinking  citizens,— 
“come, let us reason together.”? 


To you, gentlemen, we must address our 
appeal ; for we recognize no other opponents 
in the field. The unreformed inebriate, the 
rum manufacturer, the rumseller and im- 
porter,are mere supernumaries in your camp; 
they wear no arms; they are under your 
protection ; and subsist on your example 
and support—we are your fellow-citizens— 
In many of the duties and avocations of 
life, we walk side by side; in many of the 
interests of our community, we take sweet 
counsel together. We can testify the integ- 
rity of yoar honor, to the respectability of 
your standing, the cordiality of your friend- 
ship,and the muuitficence of your philanthro- 
py. And we appeal to these brilliant quali- 
ties of the heart, when we say, that there 
are thousands of unfortunate beings who 
are trying in yain to reform on your prin- 
ciple. 

At the corner of the streets you may 
meet scores of poor inebriates who have 
tried to become temperate men by follow- 
ng your example ; but it has plunged them 
deeper in the wine. The side-walks are 
daily througed with those who are trying to 
arise from habitual intoxication to the mod- 
erate use of the intoxicating cup. Alas! it 
is your example that is hanging out this tan- 
talizing phantom! Will you cheat their 
souls with these insidious delusions, that 
they may again be moderate drinkers? Will 
you bind, with wanton hands auother stone 
to the willing neck of a Sisyphus, to drag 
him back into the fiery abyss, at each guc- 
cessive attempt to rise from its torments?— 
Will you torment a Tantalus with visions 
of the cooling waters of life, with which he 
may never slake his burning lips? Shall 
that father who has almost strength enough 
to face the tempter—shall that husband who 
has just recommenced an existence of life 
and Jove—shall that son and brother who 
have just been rescued from the lee-shore of 
intemperance—shall they be dashed back 
into their original ruin by a glance at the 
wine that sparkles on your tables? When 
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the ship-wreeked mariver has cluno « ) 
frail plank through all the wilder; " 
wintry waves, and when in sight of jhe} 
ven of rest, will you hang out false }, | 


age fe 
SS of +) 


to lure him on to the breakers, yw}, bi ™ 
mangled corpse shall be dashed a the 
shore? When, witha desperate efyyt be 
has caught hold of the ark of gait, 

you strike off his hand and jeaye his 


sink in the waves? 


wil! 





INTELLECT—LABOR, 

Are labor and self-culture irreconei}y'y, 
to each other? In the first place we hay; 
seen that a man in the midst of |.) 


and ought to give himself to the mo tin 
portant improvements, that he may cultiry, 


his sense of justice, his benevolence, ayj 
the desire of perfection. Toil is the soo) 
of these high principles; and y ; 
strong presumption that, in other resp 
it does not necessarily blight the soul. ¥: 
we have seen that the most fruitfu! 

of truth and wisdom are not books, precigy 
as they are, but experience and obs vation 
and these belong to all conditions. 
another important consideration, thatalmos 
all labor demands intellectual activity, and 
is best carried on by those who invigomte 
their minds; so that the two interests, lale 
and self-culture, are friends to exch other. 


It is mind, after all, which does 


in the world ; so that the more there is: 

mind, the more work will be acc: 

A man, in proportion as he is in‘! 

makes a given force accomplish 

task, makes skill take the place of mus¢! 

and with less labor gives a better} 
Make men intelligent, and they become 

inventive ; they find a shorter proces— 


Their knowledge of nature helps them t 
} 


turn its laws to account, and to uncerstant 
the substance on which they work, avd 
quickly seize on useful hints, which exper 
ence continually furnishes. It is among 
workmen some of the most useful machine 
have been contrived. Spread education, & 


as the history of this and other courtrs 


4} e work 
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— 


show, there will be no bounds to useful in- | finished, to accommodate 50,000 volumes — 


Ten thousand dollars have been appropri- 
ated, and the bovks purchased to take their 
place in the new library ; and valuable ad- 
ditions will be made to the library from time 


yention. 








TELEGRAPH IN EUROPE. 


rrnwri- 
pe 


mong 


The extension of the telegraph in Europe 
has been rapid, but the realization of its ben- 
efits by the masses of the people is still al- 
most an unsolved problem, owing to the 
high rate of the telegraphic tariff The price 
of ten words fro: Liverpool to Paris is 
45 franes—nine dollars, On the Continent 
the telegraphs are owned by government, 
who having the monopoly of the business 
can easily maintain these high rates. The 
late National Assembly of France voted a 
clause, in granting credits for the establish- 
ment Of severe] lines, that the construction 
of telegraph by private individuals was as 
serious an offence as counterfeiting. Under 
these circumstances it is pot to be wondered 
atthat itis seldom any private individual 
makes use of the telegraph, and the people 
arethus defrauded of the benefits of the 
greatest invention of the age. It is thus 
that the potentiates of Europe prevent the 
diffusion of light and knowledge, and secure 
the enjoyment oftheir personal emoluments 
and powers, at the expense of those over 
whow they rule, 





THENEW LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 

Norton’s Literary Gazette gives a descrip- 
tion of the proposed arrangeme.t of the 
new library, There is to be a suite of five 
rooms, in all, three hundred and ten feet.— 
There will be two stories of alcoves, the sec- 
ond one receding three feet from the first, 
so as to admit of a gallery with but little 
projection ; and above the second story of 
aleoves will be a third story, with book 
cases against the walls. The whole interiot 
is to be of iron, and fire-proof, so as to avoid 
the possibility of another calamitous fire 
and isto be finished’ ina style of great 
architectural beauty. The shelves will be 
of porcelain. The expense will amount to 
$72,000, and the iibrary is calculated, when 





to time. 





For the Miscellany 
AMONG STRANGERS. 


BY J.L. M CLOUD. 
My soul is sad, I wander far 
From kindred, and from home: 
No light of loved one’s smile is here 
To cheer me while | roam. 


No mother, sister, brother, friend, 
Find I to share my woe, 

As on I, witha bleeding heart, 
In silent sadness go. 


I pass me by the s'ranger's door, 
And meet with but a stare : 

I gaze; butah! I gaze ia vain— 
No sympathy is there. 


I pass by mortuls, and am seen 
Not as along I tread, 

No more then if I walked among 
The rejions of the dead, 


Ihear the Jaugh the careless word, 
As sadly I press on; 

But ah! it is for me to hear 
No voice of kindred one. 


How seulless are their words to me! 
They care not for my grief, 

As on I tread in sulleoness 
Of woe without relief. 


This world is full of strangers. Each 
Is heed’ess of the rest, 

How few the thoughts of sympathy 
That stir the human breast. 


And thus we wander, strangers here, 
Along times dreary shore, 
Unknown, unknowing, antil all 
Our wanderings are o'er. 


No strangers are in Heaven. Thank God! 
A sisterhood of spirits there 

Shall welcome ev ry soul; whose wing 
Shall stir i's blissfal sir! 


Kalamazoo Tieologica! =e 
August, 1852 





Urrer no falsehood —be true in all thinge 


—and God wiil rewad you hereafter. 
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TRIP TO RICHMOND, reason for very strong apprehension 
- downfall of our institutions. Ty teu. .. 
We do not mean that city in Old Virginia intelligence going hand in hand ts = an 
where the nobles of that old, time-honored | tinue inviueible. Such sens to be de | g 
State do congregate to guard her sacred in-| even in the newest portions of this bs 
terests. But our trip was up in the upper country. We have not space fur » 
tier of towns in Old Macomb, Michigan,! month. More anon. 
where the sons of New England have con- 1 —- 
gregated to subdue the forests and to culti- EDITORIAL COURTESY, 
vate the virgin soil, which, here if any where a i eh or 1, 
on this wide earth, will largely compensate ii a . 
the tillers toil. If there is aught that weuld ee eg 
move us to forsake the pleasant but toilsome 
life of an Editor, it is the field and forest 
where nature is exhibited in beauty and 
where God is revealed in the wonders of his 
hand. Richmond is setiled principally by 
the hardy sons of our glorious New England 
as before intimated ; who, finding that their 
own country was becoming too strait for 
them, relinquished the sweets of society and 
forsook the scene of many hallowed associa- 
tions in the land of the Pilgrims, and came 
to this Western forest to make themselves a 
home and a sanctuary. There is one very 


—_~—- 


t€ iis 


Advocate, an article whieh appeared 
last issue, from the pen of Rev. {i |: 
log, entitled the Sabbath of our fice 
Weare glad to acknowledge the , 
of the able Editor in givi 
credit to our werk for the articie WwW, 


this more readily beeause this treatment js 
so different from what we have pec 

the hand of some other caterers fur ¢), 
teray public. We have noticed in ore of 
our exchanges, three articles, in ove 
taken from the Miscellany without 

The article above refurred to, we ha 
ready seen in one exchange claimed as 


prominent feature of their fatherland, exhi- 
bited wherever they find a home. The 
schoolhouse is reared in every neighborhood 
and provisions made for educating their 
children, preparing them thus to bear their 


nal. We are very glad if we can gat! 
anything that will be useful to the world aud 
heip in forming right principles auonz 
tnd we are not sorry when an able piper 


: eit . | recognises the propriety of our 
part in the bistory of their country, which is 2 — < 


yet future, So long as this principle is in 
the ascendant there can be no serious ground 
for fear with regard to the future destiny of 
our country. Especially as we find that the 
house of God stands in proximity to the 
school house; or when the poverty of the 
people or the fact of their too recent settle- We still receive those exccilent Montblies 
ment forbids the hope of seeing erected st| the Student and the Schoolmate, pub’ sied 
once the temple of prayer—the school house | in New York at One Dollar a year. Three 
goes up, and is used through the week as a} dollars directed to the Editor of the \iisd- 
place of instruction for young republicans; lany will secure for one year the two «lve 
and on the Sabbath becomes a nursery of | named works and the Miscellany and Uli 
piety, affording a convenient place for the} Cadet, 

assembly of the children to receive religious| Send your orders. Please all speak at one: 
instruction, and a place of worship where| Meyei’s Universain is still excellent; but 
the people cougregate to listen to the words | ¥@ do not receive it from the Publslers 
of “this life?’ While learning is generally | Why is this? We cant «fford to do witout 
disseminated ang the means of sanctifying it] 't- Having complied with terms, it mus 
provided and appreciated, there can be no come, 


the correctness of our judgement by eo 
our articles, but it affords us additional; 
ures when the courtesies of Editorial |! 
practised towards us by our brethren of « 
quill, and our unpretending rmayazine is 


credited for its articles. 











